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PREFACE 


Ever since India onter('d tin* iuilustrial field o\'er a century ago, the in- 
dnstriid labour iu thn country and its problems ha ve been the subject of in- 
terest. From earlier emphasis on prevention of ex])loitatiou of labour, the 
interest has now shifted to providing tliem a fair deal and fuller opportunities. 
Surveys that bring out true conditions of labour provide a sound base to the 
present day appruai^li to problems of labour in India, iu the context of planned 
(‘Conomic devolo]>ment of tlie c^iuntry. 

A detailed survey o}i a country-wide basis of tlie working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by tlie l^abour Investigation 
Committee, a|)poiuted by the CJoveriimtuit of India in 1941. 'Vhv years tlia< 
followed witiK^ssed fa r reaeliiiig changes in the set-u]> of tlu' country, its basic 
policies and national ol)je<4 iv4‘S. As a r(^sult. the well-being of the working 
class ca me to b(» recognised us an essential factor in tlui long-term strati‘gy for 
ijidustrial advance and iu the overall economic stability an<l lu’ogress of the 
country. The adoption <if this policy has brought about a. now awakening 
in tlio ranks of labour und has aiforded them much relief in various <lirections 
through h‘gislation and otlier measures. 

In ord<M* to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to make an apjiraisal of tluur ])rc4S(uit conditions, a scheme for a compre- 
lu*nsiv<‘ Survey of iiabour C'ouditions was incorporated in the S('COnd Five 
Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Ijabour Bureau. 4'h(‘ Survey 
was conducted according to a jihased ])rogi*amme in 46 industries, Phis Re- 
port presents data regarding the Footwear Industry covered under tlu' S<*lieme 
during 1965-66. 

Th(‘- j)r(*sont Survey diflVrs coivsideral)ly from similar inv(\stigat ions in 
the ])ast in matters of design, sco[)e aiid ])n\sentatiou of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For exaiuj)le. it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in variouh industries, makes a limited study 
of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now 
enjoy, and provides first-hand iufonnation on certain important asj)ects of 
labour management relations. Attempt has also been ma\le to collect and 
interpret data on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In 
the presentation of the data, the. etfort has been to reduce th(‘ information 
into quantitative terms so as to s<u:ve as a iMUicli-mark for purposes of eva- 
luation of changes at a future date. Recourse to general desciription has been 
resorted to only where tlie other tyj)e of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many ])roblcms 
had to be faced both in plannijig as well as execution. Most ot these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or im[)roper mainte- 
nance of records in many estnblishmcnl^. In many cases, the field staff had 
almost to build up the required statistics from, various stuirces. This nated 
rally imposi^d a heavy demand on the industrial maxiagements canvassed 
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ahfl tlie Huic'au is deeply indebted io them for fh(»ir wholehearted co-opera- 
tion. Tlic cO"Opeiatiou and vnluable assistance received from associatioiis 
of employers and worlons, Tial)our (.Wiinissifmers as Avell as Chief Inspectors 
of Factories and other olheinls of Stale. Labour Departments is also giatefully 
ackrloAvled^^ed. 

The debt of yratitiule that T owe to the Central Statistical Orj^anisation 
and the Chief Advis^^u* of Faetories for e.vinciiig kei^n inttTest in the Survey 
and rendering tee:linK*al advic*e on various matters is in<l«^ed great. I am 
also thankful to the Kmploynient Division of tlie J^lanniiig Commission for 
examining tin; Sehediile and Tnsl nietions and olleriug usidhl sngg<‘st ions. I 
am ecpuilly grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statist us. U.S.A., So<*ial Survt*.y 
Division, Ministry of Labour and Soeaal Scuvice, U. K.. hkonomies and ]{e- 
s<‘arch Hrancli, Department of Labour, Canada, and Labour Statistics and 
Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, wliose advi<'e Avas soiigJit on 
several technical matters. 

The primary resjujusibility for conduct iiig tJu' [>r(‘S(Uit round (fourth and 
final) of the Survey was ably borne by Dr. J. N. Moiigia, D('])uly Director, 
who gave full weight of his experience to this assignment, t )n vari<Mis statis- 
tical problems arising out of tho Survey, the reepfsite techuieal advice Avas 
provided to him by other otiicers of the Burcjaii. 

The preliminary draft of tlie Report Avas j)rcpared by Shri Onkar JS'atli 
Misra, IiiA^estigator Grade I, and was finalised by Dr. J. N, Mongia, Deputy 
Director, with th(j assistance of Shri IT. B. L. Bhatnagnr, Assistant Director, 
wlio was also responsible for supervising tlie manual tabulation of data . Bart 
of tlie data relating to Survey of Labour Conditions in industries covere<l 
during tlie. fourth round (19t}5-GG) was for the first tinui tabulated by the Ma- 
chine Tabulation Unit of the Labour Bureau, under the supervision of S]jri 
Subir Kumar Gupta, Assistant Director. Sarvashri Man Mohan SiugJt and 
R. C. Madaii, Coiiiputors, assisted in compiitatinn of data. The field investi- 
gations Avere (^arruMl out by Sarvasbri llayjiiKhu* Singli, Khajan Singb, M. B. 
Kaiiaujia, G. S. Koedihar, I lavish Brakasb, R. K. TcuNa ri, Geurg<' Jacob and 
V. K. Lohumi, under the supervision of Sarvashri Mahesh Cliandra, B. X. 
Mondal and B. T. Deshpandc. To all these 1 am deeply thankful. 

The views expressed in this Report arc not necessarily those of the Ministry 
of La boil I’, lhn])loyment and Rehabilitation (Dei^artmeni of Labour and 
Kinployment), Government of India., 


Labouk Bureau, Simla 
Dated the 13th Marche 1968 


K. K. BIIATIA 
Director 



Chapter 

JXI'KODUCTION 


'I ho Kuol w'oiiT Inclui-try [>lay.s an important roio Iti the economy of tiie 
oouutrv l.»y ]Ut>vkUng fruitful employment to over Jo tliousimd workers; 
b^■ gi\ jii^ tlireot and indin.'ct Bupport (o bcvctu I allied and ajwjillary iiiduatrica 
and by eaiiiiug valuable foreign excliaugc through export of its pioductB. 
'I’lie Indiajv lealJier and rubber f<.K>twcar liave a world wide iiuirkot. TIm v are 
ex[)ort<‘d to sue.li eouutricE! as the Cuitod -ii’ab llojniblie. Hudaii, Aorth. liust 
and \\'e.st Africa, (Vprus. Jordan, »Saudi Aralua in the Middle and Near East; 
Malaya . Thailand. Viet Nam, Ceylon, in the Far East; the C.Si.S.t’., t he. Uiiitc«l 
Kiug<loni. KraiuKt. Weat, Geiiiia ny a nd several other coniitrieB of Fnrope; the 
\V«‘.sl ln<li<‘.saud other islanihs in the l*acijic;and (iVeil to Caiiadaand tluj U.Ji^.A. 

1-1. Gi'unih (imL Lui<tlti>i>' oj the linhi-titrif 

Shoe-ma king in India is a. traditional era fl oonliiied to indi\ i<.luairt and 
Miiall groups in the lov.ns and villages fora pretty long time. Even today, 
the Wear linliistry in India i.s largely eonhued to iJm cottage iudmitrv 
M'e.lor and its aixevlh in tin! factory .seedor i.-tuf com para tively recent origin. 

■Mtlioiigh. llie hist foot-wear factory was eslabJishod in in Kanpur 
by M /S. (J< toper .\ lli.ui i'or I he production of military boots, Uo eon<iert.<i< I attempt 
was niad(^ ttt Imild np a shoe-making industry iii the country ou organised 
lines and most of the. re<(uin-ments were met by imporls of foot-w:o£ir from 
abroati till World War I. I he W.ar necessitaleil the stoppage of impotL.s of 
Ibis item aiul quite a number of small .nhoe-ma hiiig establishments wore set 
iij> iu t he (-.tiiutry. In IlkU, the establishment of a modern shot.* ihetory at 
Koimagar, lUiar Cah'utta by the late Thomas Jiata gave a iillijj to the .shoe- 
making imJiisbry in India. Ilefore fciio outbreak of AVorld War .11 ju 1939, no 
less t Jiiui JJ footAvear jaetories were t>perutiiig in tlu; country. 

The. hoot wear Industry has made phenomenal progress in large-scale 
pr«jduction <luriug the lust three decades and has a bright future on nccount 
of the likel}’ inereuse in demand for shoes duo to improvements in living stan* 
dards. 

The priucij>al centres of the Footwear ludustryare Agra, Kanpur, Calcutta 
and IJombay. State-wise diatributiou of Footwear factories alongwith their 
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respective average daily employment for the year 1965 is given in Statement 
1 * 1 . 


Statement 1*1 

8tate~wise Distribution of Footwear FarAorks in Iwlia and Avero/je Daily 
EwjtloyvneiU therein dvring JV65 


Xiimhrr Average 

.State ' ol 'Daily 

Factorif- Employ- 

rneiit 


1 




2 

3 

1 . Audhra rradosL 




2 

60 





(1-4) 

(0-2) 

2. Bihar 

. . 


. . . . 

r» 

884 





(a -5) 

(3-r.) 

n. Oujarat 




2 

00 





[(1-4) 

(0-4) 

4. Maharurlitra 




10 

437 





(11-1) 

(1-8) 

u. 'Madrnp 




0 

1 ,005 





(4 -2) 

(4-0) 

1). Myeoit.'' 

• • 




39 





(1*4) 

(0-2) 

7. Orifi^a 




.. 1 

50 





(0*7) 

(0.2) 

8. Punjab . . • • 

. . 

. « 


9 

1,128 





(0-2) 

(4-5) 

0. Uttar PradoHb 

. . 

, , 

* « • • 

4 . 57 

4,533 





(30 0) 

(18-2) 

10. West Bengal 


. , 


32 

16,473 





(22*2) 

(65*9) 

11. Delhi .. *. 

» • 

» . 

• • 

12 

277 





(8-3) 

(1*1) 




I’otal 

114 

24,»8f> 





(100*0) 

(100-0) 


Note -Figures shown in bracket s are percentages to total. 

Source — -Returns received uiuUt the Factorien .Act, 1048 for the year jOOo. 


It is seen from the above statement that judging from the establishment 
angle the Industry is mainly concentrated in Uttar Pradesli which s'ceounted 
for about 40 per cviii, of factories in 1965, followed by West Bengal (about 
"S2t cent, of factorios), Maharashtra (about 11 jjer cent, of factories), Delhi 
(about 8 per cent, of factories) and Punjab (about 6 per cent, of factories). 
ITowever, judged from the number of workers employed, West Bengal occupies 
the toj> position, account ing for nearly 66 per cent, of the total number of 
workers employ<?d in the Industry in the country in 1965 followed by Uttar 
Pradesh accounting for 18 per cent, of total emplojTuent. Bemaining States 
accounted for less than 6 per cent, individually. 

1*2, Geficsis of the Purvey — 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in India on a country -wide basis was conducted by the Royal Commission on 






labour during 1929 — 31. On the basis of its report and findings, various 
ameliorative measures were introduced by the Government in the field of 
labour. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e. in 1944, the Goveriunent of India 
appointed another Cojnmittee viz., the Labour Investigation Committee, to 
enquire into the conditions of labour in all imjKntant industries. The Com- 
mittee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industriei^ including the Tan- 
neries and licather Goods Manufacture ^luring 1944-45 and besides a juain 
jcport on labour conditions in g< Jieral, published individual reports in rt^speet 
of various industries. These ivports provided valuable material for the for- 
mulation of labour policy. Tlie years that followed witnessed many changes 
of far-reaching significaiv^e. Tor instance, many li»gislativo measures W(‘re 
adopted to improve working and living conditions and sevcual schemes w(‘r(^ 
enforced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The setting 
up of the adjudication machinery also k^d to improvement in the conditions 
of work and wages in various industries. Above all, tlie attainment of In- 
dependence by the country in 1917 gave a new status to the working classics. 
With a view to evaluating and assessing tlic effects of tJui various measures 
adopted, the Ministry of Laibour and Employment as well as the; Planning 
Commission considered it necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey of 
labour conditions in various industries should be conducted. Sucli a surv< y 
it was felt, would also help the Government in obtaining a precise picture of 
the existing condiiions and problenis of labour for j)urpos<^s of ileciding the 
future course of action. Accor<lingiy, a scheme for the coiiduct of a 8urv(;y 
of l^abour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and tie* 
Labour Bureau was cntnisted with its extKaition. The scheme drawn up ]>y 
the Bureau envisaged to cover IG industries according to a phased ))rogrammi; 
in four rounds. Footwear was one of the 18 industries covered ( lining tls- 
fourth round of the Survey of Labour Conditions. 

1*3. Scope and Dt signr- - 

While the Labour Investigation Committee treated the Tanning and 
Leather Goods Manufacturing as one* industry, it was decided, for tlu' [>iirpo&e 
of Survey of Labour Condiiions, to treat Tanneries as a separate iudusliy. 
The Survey in respect of Footwear Industry cjovcrs the following groui:)s/sul)- 
groups of the Industrial Classifi< atioii as adopted for factories by the Bureau : 

Code No. 241 — Manufacture of Boots and Shoes (excejit Rubber Foot- 
wear). 

Code No. 242^ — Repairs of Boots and Shoes (except Rubber Footwear). 

Cede No. 309(5) — Rubber Footwear. 

A note given iu the Appendix of this R(;port spells out the deta ils relating 
to the sample design and method of estimation ado]jtcd. lii view of the ab- 
sence of a complete list of all Footwear factories in the c;ountry, it was decided 
that the scope of the Survey should be restricted to factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. The list of registered factories during 19G3 was ust^d 
as the frame except in case of Andhra Pradesh and Maharaslitia States for 
which the list related to the year 1962. Since there was high couccntiation 
of Footwear factories in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, it was considered 



deHiral)lo to obfain separate iiifoniiation for thorn a j id hence they were treated 
ass('.]> rate regional suatii. All olhor Footwear factories or areas were clubbed 
together to foiTii the Ih .sidiial Group. ] IoweV(*r, since the past experience 
ol* the surveys in otlier industries had fchown Mint wide variations existed in 
conditions of work, standards of welfare, ainenith^s etc., in the units of diffe- 
rent size groupf. in each industry, it was felt tliat it would be us<fful to have 
sep.ua te data for units of difbirent sizes. It was, therefore, decided that for 
purposes of the Surv(»y, iactoiies eiigageil in the inaniifactine. of footwear 
sluMild b(» divided into 1 \n«» size-gT*<ai]js large ami .small. For Ihis purpose, 
t lie eut-olV jjoint cliosi ii was ltM)\s lii<h was apiiroxiTnately (‘(pial to the average 
vsiz(' of emj)loyin(Uit |)er facloi y. The saniplijig fraetion adopted was 26 per 
rent, i’or all tlie .small si/.e fa<-tori(‘.s in the <*ounlry whih‘ foi* tlu' large size, it 
was loo per e<mt. in ease of Uttar Fradesh and 50 per ixuit. i'or West J3engal 
as Well as for llie Ib\si<liial C»roii[). 

Stat.4’)nent 1 *2 sfiows i he, number of ImmiI W ( ar fa(.turie.s U»getliej‘ with the 
number of workers employed t limein (n) in ( h<‘ frame, (/>) in tlie sample 
and (e) ill the. sampl(‘. actually cov<re«l. 


^lATrniKNi 1*2 


\ i.onht r fij F{)o(V'ait' lni< •orh .'i (iml ire/*/( /\s Ein]iloi/(i<l Iht.n in in the . 

Sanfjde, etc. 



In Sin- r. 

.me ( IIMnI) 

In ll)-‘ 

Sa inplr 

In tbt; 

S.bnipb; 




Soloctei 1 

.\«M.nallv' 0i.*v( i eil 

( '('lit 1 

... . 

, 

\ t ‘ * 

... .. 


^ — -- *. 


Niinilxi 

Niiinbei* 

Niunbe 

1 NuJnl>i‘r 

Xmnbir 

Xuinlver 


nf 

ol 

4lt 

<»r 

nl’ 

t>r 


t'<»e< «i| ii. s 


Fae(m ii;s AN’oikii.s 

Factoi i( s 'W’nihi 1 ^ 

1 

.7 

♦> 

• > 

t 

- 

r> 

7 

1 . Lata I Fiinb^h 


LS7S 

16 

3,612 

12 

3,5n; 




(27J) 

(71-Oj 

(20-3) 

(72-7) 

(»/) Knri ui it-.'* 

1 

a.is:; 

1 

3, 1 83 

1 

3.183 



( mo o) 

(lOO-U) 

( mn oi 

(100-0) 

ih) .Sinall Fa< toj ler , . 


1 

ir. 

420 

1 1 

3(;3 



(2.V0) 

(25-3) 

(.lO-U) 

< 2 1 • 1 ) 

2. NV^ f^t 

21 

l5,nno 

s 

2,500 

7 

2,190 




(38- 1) 

(17-0) 

(33*3) 

(iO-5) 

(a.) lange 

n 

14.158 

5 

2,392 

5 

2,392 



(55-6) 

(16-5) 

(55-6) 

(16-5) 

(//) S»n;\ll Inu.tnrif s . . 

12 


3 

174 

»,» 

104 



(25 -U) 

(27-3) 

<10-73 

(10-3) 

3. IveMidual 

Hi 

5.721 

M 

2,245 

10 

2,163 




(28 ’6) 

(GO *3) 

(20-4) 

(58- 1) 

(</) Large. h’aeOn ie-. 

5 

2,732 

3 

1,913 

3 

1,913 



(60 0) 

(70 0) 

(60*0) 

(70-0) 

(6) Small Faelorie.*^'. . 

fl 

980 

11 

332 

7 

250 



(25-0) 

(33-6) 

(15-9) 

(25-3) 

4. AU-Iiidia . . 


23,605 

38 

8,423 

29 

8,205 



(29 -S) 

(36*6) 

(22-5) 

(34-6) 

(a) Largo Factories . . 

15 

20,373 

9 

7,488 

«l 

7,488 



(60-0) 

(36*8) 

(00-0) 

(36*8) 

(b) Small Factories. . 

114 

3,322 

29 

935 

20 

717 



(25-4) 

128*1) 

(17-5) 

(21 0) 


Noto— Figures? in bracket^ are pcicentagoj? to reepcotWe iota] in the Frame 
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Fnuu given in Statcnieut 1-2, It would be j^’eefi tjia^ the 8iirvcy 

iiltiiuately icnered nearly 22 per cent. o1* Footwt'ar lactories in Ju<lia and 
a l)Out 35 j)(‘r cent . oL' llie workers <‘mployed Siiiei* tmly t]]os<^ factories 

e-anie m tlic sample as featured in IIh' JVajno and it was not possible to take 
account of new factories wliicli came into being < luring the ptniod of the Survey, 
the information given in this Kej)Ort should be treat«'d to relate to factories 
w})ich were in existence during the 2 )eriod to wiikh Ihc* frame relates (i.e. 
11)52-03) and which (ontiiiued to exist till the time of tlui ^iiivey (i.e., 1905-06). 

'J’h<" data weie follccled tliiough p«‘vsonal visits by the ti»‘ld staff ol* the 
IhiK'au. th a view to testing the strladnle a ud iushuetious prej)ari‘il for 
I Ik? Survey, a pilot enfjuijy was eomluct ed in Sej)teTnber-( )ctober, 1959 
Ix'f'ore taking up the main Survey of l^abour Conditions in JJex*eml>cr, 1959. 
On th(^ basi^. of the pilot empiiry as well as the exp<*rienee ga ined during the- 
('arli(‘v three rounds of the Survey, sumo majen- changes wiue earried out in 
tlui sciiediile*'* used for the collection ol <hxta in tlie fourth round of tJie Survey. 
For example, information pertaining to absenteeism, labour tumover, j)ay 
periods, earnings of ‘rroflucliou Workers’ etc., was not coll(‘cled during the, 
foiirtli round as such information was alrcaily being eolle<'ted under oilier 
sejaines of tJu* Ihireau viz.. Occupational AVag(‘ Survey, Annual Survey <^>f 
Industries etc. 

Field survey for this industry was conducted during .Vpril, 1905 — February, 
1900 and as siu*h, cx<*epf wliere otlicrwis*^ S])eeilie<l, tJie data should 1>»‘ ♦leenud 
to relate to tjiis ])eriod. i.i*.. J9054J0. 


“ L’a ; ill '- liile II .I’d !*<»(• lU *. S ir\ t5y U 's b<‘Oii ptihli<lie»l i'l Hu* llex)oi t on ArtiJieial Alaeurt* 
loieterics ill Ijxlia. 




Chapter TT 


EMPLOYMENT 

Tlio omployiTKMit iu tlio Footwear factories i?\ t]ic count ry lia« heoii sJiowiug 
a steady u}>war<l trend. Tiie average daily employm^ait iji 1929 was 2,819; 
it rose to (>,997 in 1019 and to 17,995 in 1915, according to tlio estimates of 
t-lie Labour Investigation Committee. In 1964, the average daily employment 
in the Footwear factories in India, went up to 25,055 (vide Statement 1*1), 
which refle(its an increase of nearly nijie timos over the 1920 level. 


2*1. Composition of t ho Worhhuf Force - 

Ouriug the course of thepresen.t Surv'ey, in order to ensure comparabilit y 
data in res])ect of cmfdoymont wore collected from tlie sampled units as on 
a s])ecified date viz., the 51st Mareli, 1965. On tjic basis of these data, the 
total emjJovment strength of all the Footwear factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1918 is e«stimated to bo 25,001. This estimate, however, 
differs sliglitly from the similar figures collected under tlio Factories Act for 
the, year 1965 i.o., 24,985 mainly because of tlie faxd (hal: tlie former repro- 
seuts the estimate leased oji the a<*tual number of ]>ersous oii roll on 51-.5-65 
w'heieas tlic latter is tlie average daily cmjdoymejit for 19(>5. Besides, the 
Survey estimate relates ojdy to those factork\s wliicli wore in existence in 
1963 and cojitijuiod lo exist till the time of tlio Survey. Tu otlicr words, any 
new factory wliich (‘ame into existence, after 1965 could not bo covered iu 
the present Survey. 

2*1*1. Distribution hij Broad Occupatiojial Groups — 

As per tlio Tntorjiat ioual Staudar<l Classificatioji of (kanipatious, re- 
commeiulcd by the. Tutoruatioiial Labour Organisation, workers in the Foot- 
wear Industry were classified into the following five categories, for the jnir- 
poses of tlie present Survey:- - 

(?’) Professional, Technical and Holated Persomiel. 

(ii) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(iiV) Clerical and Related Workers (iiadudiug Supervisory). 

(n;) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory), 

(v) Watcli and Ward and Other Services. 


s 
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Tlio ostimat-exl ]»orreutii^c^ distribufioii of worl^ors l)y hroad occupa- 
tional groups, as rcvoaltxl Ly t Jie Survey, is indicated in Statement 2*1. 

Sr AT KM K NT 2*1 

E.sli mated Percc)U<t4je Distrihutioib of hf/ Broad ()(‘capa(io?ial 

Groups in the Footwear Industn/ 

(31st ]\Iarch, 1903) 



'Cotal 


3^]stiina t cd Pi'i'cen t a;jc 

Ol Wf>ikri 

S 

r<* 

Niiinljrr 



. 









t*r 


Adniinis. 

(Mci icnl 

Pj odm*- 

Watr-h 


VVoil-Ct'l s 

sioisal. 

t rativc. 

aiul 

t if>n and 

and Waul 


(F-f ima- 

ical 


iniat-d 

in iaf < d 

and Ofln 



ami 

and 

W’oi kt‘t s 

A Vo I k. I. 

Si f A if I S 


Tlelnlid 

Manam*! ini (inoludin^r 

(indiidii 




Personnel 

l*ei sonnel 

Snpervis- 

Snj)i r- 






‘»y) 

vis(M \') 


1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0 

7 

1. Ut-tai* Pi’julosh 

1,752 

2*0 

12 

10-4 

SI -7 

4-7 

(a) Factory's 

:Mos 

2*0 

0 3 

12*0 

HO 1 

-t-7 

(/>) Sainll Factoi'irs 


0 J 

3- 1 

7- 1 

St- 7 

i(; 

2. \V<’S{ UtMIjral 

i(;,s52 

0-3 

O- t 

3 • 5 

03 -C* 

2 • 2 

(^1.) L Ka(*tori«'s 

. . I (i.3 1 1 

0-3 

0-2 

3-3 

lM-2 

2-0 

(/>) Small F-t<.*tf»rii\s 

5(>S 

— 

11 

10*8 

74-2 

10- r> 

3. Ilusiiliial 


J - 8 

2*5 

5 '2 

SO - 0 

3-0 

(ft) Laig»j Factor i«'.s 

2,278 

1 • 1 

2-3 

0-0 

SO -7 

3-0 

(/}) Small Fa<!f oi ii "! 

IJIt» 

3 • 5 

2 ' 0 

3 ■ .5 

SO- t 

.» - < 

1. All-hiilia 

25,001 

OS 

OS 

51 

00- t 

2-0 

(ft) Fad ori«*.. 

2l,73(» 

o-.s 

0-5 

I'S 

01- 1 

2-5 

p>) Small Fad oi irs’ 

3,271 

1*3 

3-2 

on 

83-7 

5-2 

*■( i <-‘d’ as well 

Jis coveiaal’ niulertlH. 

‘ Factor icy 

Act, 1048. 




Tin*. Statement slrow^s tliat <in overwhclmiTig majority of the working 
force ])elouged to tlu^ grou|> ‘Pf’oduction and Tlclatcd Workers’, I lieir ]Kir- 
(a3ntagc to the total heing about 90. ‘Clerical and Relalcd Woi*k(*.rs’ and 
‘WatcJi and Ward a.nd Otlier Service.'^' grou]>s taken together accounted for 
only 8 })er cent, of tlie t(»tal and the re,st (about 2 per cent.) belonged to tlie 
'Professional, Tecliuical and Kelated Pcrsoiuier and ‘Administrative Ex- 
ecutive and Managerial Persomie.l’ categories. The proportion of the workers 
in various groups in the two States viz., Uttar Prade^sh and AVest Bengal and 
the Residual Grou]) showed more or less the. same ])attern. 

2 • 1 - 2. Distribution of Workers by 'Gocered^ and 'Not Covered' under tlie Fac tories • 
Act. 1948 - 

The Factories Act, 1918, defines worker as ‘a porsoTX employed, directly or 
through any ageiwy whetlicr f(»r wages or not, in any manufacturing proce/sH, 
t»r in <'leaning any j)a,rt of the machinc.ry or premises used for a manufac*,toring 
process, or iji any otlier kind of work inci<iental to or (*ojinecte<L witli the 

manufacturing ]>rocess or the subject of manufacturing ])rdce-ss h 

During the course of tlie Survey, it was observed tliat there was no uni- 
formity with regard to the interpretation of the above defiidtion of ‘worker’ and 



coiiRequently, while som ^ units had included certain categories of employees 
among those covered under the Factories Act, others tended to exclude 
them. However, such workers formed only a small proportion of the total em- 
ployment, details of which by the broad occupational groups are given in 
Statement 2*2. 

Statement 2*2 

EstimfUed Perce/nktge Distribution of Workers by ‘Covered' and ‘Not Covered' 
under the Eaetories Act, 1948 in the Footwear Industry 
{31 St. March, 1965) 


Centre 

Protcssional, Tech- 
nical and Kclatcil 
Personnel 



Adminisl rativc, 
Kxeentivo and Ma- 
nagerial Personnel 
^ 

Clei ical and llclate« 
Workers (including 
JSuj)ervisoiy) 

/ — 

Covered 

^ r 

Not 

Covered 

Covered 

Not ' 
Covered 

f ' 

Covered 

Not 

Covered 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1. Uttnr Pradesh 


100*0 

28*3 

71*7 

91 1 

8*9 

(«) Larj^o Factories 

. . 

100*0 

— 

100*0 

89-3 

10*7 

\h) Small Factories 

-■ 

100*0 

33*3 

66*7 

9(5-7 

3-3 

2. West Bengal 

100 •() 

— 

37*5 

62*5 

100-0 



(a) Large Factories 

1000 

— 

57* 1 

42*9 

100-0 


{h) Small Factories 

— 

— 

— 

100*0 

100-0 

— 

3. Besidual 

1000 

— 

60*7 

33*3 

100-0 

- - 

(a) Largo Factories 

100 0 

— 

94*2 

5*8 

100-0 


(b) Small Factories 

100*0 

— 

21*9 

78*1 

100-0 

— 

1 . All-India .. 

55*7 

41 3 

40*0 

53*4 

06 -.5 

3*5 

(tt) Large Factories 

. , 40*8 

53-2 

70*9 

29*1 

06-2 

3*8 

(6) Small Factories 

00-7 

9*3 

22-9 

77*1 

98-2 

IS 


Centro 

Production and 
Related Workers 
(including Supervisory) 

Covered Not 

Covered 

Watch and Ward 
and Other Services 

Covered Not 

Covered 

10 11 

Total 

Covered Not 

Covered 

12 13 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

99-7 

0*3 

32*0 

68*0 

92-8 

7*2 

(a) Largo Factories 

99,7 

0*5 

. — 

100-0 

90-4 

96 

(6) Small Factories 

100-0 

— ' 

94-7 

6*3 

97-2 

2*8 

2. West Bengal 

100*0 


100-0 

— 

99*8 

0*2 

(a) Largo Factories 

100*0 


100*0 

— 

99-9 

01 

(b) Small Factories 

.. 100*0 

— 

100*0 

— 

95-7 

4*3 

3. Residual 

100*0 

— 

100-0 

— 

99-2 

0*8 

(a) Large Factories 

100-0 

— 

100-0 

— 

99.9 

0*1 

(b) Small Factories 

100*0 

— 

100*0 

— 

97*8 

2*2 

4. All-India 

99*9 

0*1 

79-2 

20*8 

98-4 

1*6 

(a) Largo Factories 

99*9 

0*1 

73-6 

26*4 

98-6 

1-5 

(6) Small Factories 

100*0 


97-7 

2*3 

97-2 

2*8 
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i t would appoar from the iStateineut, fchai; tho proporliou of workers 
‘Not. covered’ imder the Factories Act, 194s was rJie highest (nearly 53 per 
cent.) in the ‘Administrative, Executive a«ul Managerial’ gronj). There was, 
however, no difference of opinion as regards ‘Production and Related Workers’ 
who were uniformly being treated as covered under the Factories Act, 1948, 
except to a very negligible extent in Uttar Prarlesh. 

A further examination shows that of the total luiinhor of .ibout 24*0 
thousand workers covered ^u^dor tlio Act about 5 per cent, holonged to the 
group ‘Clerical and Related Workers’, about 9‘2 per cent, to ‘Production aixd 
Related Workers’ and about 2 per c6nt. to ‘Watc.h and Ward and Other 
Services’. The proportion of ‘Professional, Technical and Related PersoTmel' 
and ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Pensonirel’ was foutul <:o be 
negligible (both combined accoimted for about 1 per cent.). 

2 • 2. Employment of Women ■ - 

The employment of women in the Industry was not found to })e sigtiificant 
although about 10 per cent, of the factories cmi)loyed womeix labour. Of the 
total women workers in the Industry, nearly 53])erccnt. wcr • em|)loyed in 
factories in Uttar Pradesh aixd tho rest in the Residual Oroup of factories. 
Footwear factories iix West Bengal, did not employ any women worker. The, 
statistics regarding the employment strength of women and the factr)ries 
employing them are presented in Statement 2 • 3. 

St.vfkment 2*:) 

Estimated Proportion of Woinen (o the total Working 

Force in the Footwear Industry 

{’ilst Hlareh, lUGo) 


Number ol* Porcentogo INriiOistagt* PorroTifairo 

Factories*}' of Factories Niimbt'r oT Women ofAVomi‘n 
Employing Workers Workers Woikoreto 
Women' (of Col. 4) the Total 

Number of 
Women 
Workers in 
the Industry 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

51 

lO-!) 

4,752 

0-3 

r>3-3 

(a) Large Factories . . 

1 

100-0 

3,108 

0-4 

100-0 

(6) Small Factories 

50 

9-1 

1 ,641 

0*2 

22 * 2 

2. West Bengal 

20 


16,852 



(a) Large Factories 

!♦ 


16,311 


— 

(6) Small Factories .. 

11 


608 

■ 

- ' 

3. Bosiduai 

43 

120 

3,397 

O-i 

o; 7 

(<*) Large Factories . . 

5 

— 

2,278 



(6) Small Factories 

38 

IL3 

1,119 

1*3 

77-8 

4. All-India 

1J4 

9-6 

25,001 

0- 1 

100-0 

(a) Large Factories . . 

15 

6-7 

21,730 

0-1 

1000 

(6) Small Factories 

99 

101 

3,271 

0-6 

100-0 


♦‘Covered* and ‘Not Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 

fThi 8 number does not tally with tho number of factories in Statement 1 • 2. The difference is 
due to the fact that certain number of factories were found closed at the time of the Survey. 
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T)ata wore also (iollooted i\\ respect of the distribution of women workers 
by broad occupational groiipvS. It was found that nearly 41 per cent, of 
women workers wore employed as ‘Clerical atid Related Workers’, 23 per 
cent, each iri the groups ‘Produ t ion and Related Workers’ and ‘Professional. 
TecJinical and Related Personi^or, and 10 ]>er cent, as 'Watch and Ward 
aiul Other Servii^es’. As regards the nature of work, tlio women workers wor(‘ 
engaged on clerical jolis or as private secretaries, in schools and female 
dispetisaries in labour colonies, in upper mnking and in jobs like swoop- 
ing etc. IsTo particular reasoji was advanced by tlio employers for employing 
womefi except the nature of the work being more suitable for women workers. 

2 - 3 . Child Ijfibour - 

I )uring the course of the Surv'ey, none of the sampled units were fouiul to be 
oiii})loyiug child labour. 

2 * 1 :. Tinie-rated aiul PiccAi-rafcA Worker.'^ - 

The Survey lias repealed tJiat amongst the 'Production and Related 
Workers’, both systems of payment viz., the t ime rativl and the piece-rate I 
were [>revalo!it in the Tndusiry. rttiitement 2-4 gives the distribution of ‘Pro- 
duction and Related Workers* eiuploycMl directly as well as through contractors 
and covered under th<' Vaetories Act, 1948 by methods of payment. 

Statkmknt 2*4 

kJAiitvated Ptrrc}dwfc Dislrihatioa nf ^ ProdtirUfnh Worh'fi^' m, fhf' Foititvear 

I tAnistry by Methods of Payiiund 

{3 1st March, 19G5) 




ributinii 

n« rir< ut.igc Distribution ofWorkers b^' 


Xuuibcr 
“Prod net - 

ot AVorkoi 
into 

Sox und Melliod t>f Pavincni 


tioni* , 



- ^ - - — - . _ 

{ 'o»»t I o 

Worlvorri' 

iMtfd rJift'd 

Mon Wonnui t'liildron 

rilin’- pit'co- 'J imi‘- l*ioc«*- I’iinc- Pioco- 
raU'd rated lafnd ratod ratoil rated 


1 a 4 5 r> 7 s 10 


1. Uttar Pradosh 

;j. Still 

:t6-2 

<13 • 8 

.36 *2 

63*8 




{a) I^ai go Faf.ttjrius 

2,477 

53 3 

4<i-7 

53 • 3 

46-7 


, . 

\h) Small Factories 

I,3fl2 

5*7 

ia-3 

5*7 

04-3 


‘ - 

2. West Dengal . . 

ID, 760 

480 

51 • 1 

48'<i 

51- 4 

. . 

. . 

{a) Jyargo Factories 

15,38'J 

47*8 

52*2 

47-8 

62*2 


. - — 

{h) Small Factories 

377 

81-2 

18*8 

81-2 

18-8 

- 

- 

.*t . Residual 

2,7sr» 

.35 *8 

04*2 

35-9 

64 J 

- 100 -0 


(rf) Large Factories 

1,818 

34S 

65*2 

34-8 

05-2 

- 


{h) Small Factories 

1)67 

37 • 0 

r»2 4 

37 ■ 9 

62 1 

-- 100 0 

- - 

1. All-India 

22.420* 

44 0 

55- 4 

44-9 

5.5 • 1 

. 100 0 



{a) Laa go F.ictoi ies 

10,684 

47-3 

52-7 

47-3 

62-7 

- • 

- - — . 

(/j) Small Fac.fcorios 

2.736 

27-4 

720 

27-5 

72*5 

- 100- 0 

— 

•'“Oo veered’ under the Fa 

ct<^rics Aet, 1948. 






; riifid li^ui »• iiUiluU'jg ilirncl. and coiitraot labour but uxeludos IDS unpaid workers. 
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It will be seen from the Statement that, in the Lxdustry as a whole the 
predominant system of payment was piece-rate which accounted for about 65 
per cent, of the workers. The rest (i.e., 45 per cent.) were employed on 
time-rate basis. The ‘Production Workers’ who were employed on piece- 
rate basis accounted for nearly 66 i>or cent, for men and cent per cent, for 
women. As between large and small factories iji. tlie Iixdustry, the piece-rate 
system appeared to be more popular in small factories than in large ones. 

2 ‘5. Contract Labou/r — • 

The system of employiirg contract labour was not found to be very much 
prevalent in the Footwear Industry. Details about the extent of workers 
employed through contractors have boon presented in Statement 2* 5. 

Statement 2*6 

Estimated Percentage of Factories Employing Contract Labour in the Footioear 

Industry 



(31si March, 1965) 



Co litre 

Number of 
Factories 

percentage of 
Factories 
Employing 

Contract 

Labour 

Total Number 
of Production 
Workers in 
the Industry 

Number of 
Production 
Workers 
Employed 
through 
Contractors 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1. Uttar Pradesh .• 

51 

8*9 

3,869 

451 

(11-7) 

(a) Largo Faotorios 

1 

— 

2,477 

■ 

(6) Small Factories 

60 

oa 

1,392 

461 

(32-4) 

2. West Bengal 

20 

45*5 

16,766 

633 

(4-0) 

(a) Large Faotorios 

9 

40*0 

15,389 

662 

(3-7) 

(6) Small Factories 

11 

60*0 

377 

71 

(18*8) 

3. Kesidual 

43 

— 

2,943 

— 

(a) Large Faotorios 

6 

— 

1,976 

— 

(6) Small Factories 

38 

— 

967 

— . 

4. All-India 

114 

12-0 

22,578 

1,084 

(4-8) 

(a) Large Factories 

16 

24- 0 

19,842 

662 

(2-8) 

(6) Small Factories 

99 

10 2 

2,736 

622 

(19.1) 


Note — ^Figures within brar.kets in column 5 are percentages to those in column 4. 


It wiU be seen that the system of employing contract labour was pre- 
valent in oidy 12 per cent, of the factories comprising 24 per cent, of large 
and about 10 per cent, of small factories. Such factories wore located in Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal only. It was sigirificant to note that in Utt ir 
Pradesh, none of the large factories employed contract labour. However, at tbe 
Industry level, contract workers accounted for only about 5 per cent, of the 
total number of ‘Production Workers’. 

M/B(N)22DofLB 3 
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Contract labour was generally employed for jobs like sole or heal making , 
sewing or .stitching, moulding and galvai\isii\g. The main reasoivs advanced by 
the employers for employment of such workers were the convenience and 
economy duo to the nature of these jobs and relief from the botheration 
of making supervisory arrangements. In ojxe of the small units covered in 
Uttar Pradesh during the Siirvey, it was found that all the jobs were executed 
by contract labour. 

2*6. System of Recruitment — 

The present Survey luxs .shown that about 80 per cot\t. of workers were 
recruited directly by the employers at the factory gate while nearly 1 1 per 
cent, of the workers were recruited tlurough the Lalxuir Office, Out of the balance, 
nearly 6 per cent, were recruited tlirough Employment Exchanges. The 
remaiiung (about 3 per cent.) were recruited by other methods such as inter- 
view, advertisements ete. It is a welcome feature of the Lrdustry that the 
practice of recruiting workers through intermediaries like mistries or jobbers, 
recruiters etc., was not in vogue in any of the units surveyed. 

As regards the system of recruitjnent in different centres, it was found 
that in West Betvgal iioarly 08 per cent, of the wfirkers were recruited at the 
factory gate and the remaining 2 per cent, by advertisement and direct 
interview. In Uttar Pradesh the bulk of the rccruitmeirt (nearly 62 per cent.) 
was done through the labour office, while the gate system and the Employ- 
ment Exchanges accounted for nearly 28 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively. 
The remaining about 1 per cent, wore recruited through Public Service 
Commlssiojxs and other Boards. The factories in the Bosidual Group, 
however, revealed a different trend, accounting for nearly i)7 ])eT cent, by gate 
system and 33 per cent, through Employment Exchanges. 

2*7, Employment Status — ■ 

During the cour.se of the present Survey, information pertaiixing to the classi- 
fication of ‘Production ajid Related Workers’ employed directly mto different 
categories of employment .status was collected. Such information appears in 
Statemei\t 2 ’6. 

Statement 2*G 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of 'Production and Related Workers* by Employ^ 

ment Status in the Footwear Industry 

{31st March, 1965) 


Total Porcei*tago Distribulion of WorkeiK 

Number , 

Centre - of Perma- Proba- Tenixjo- Badlis Casual Approitticos 

Protluo- uent tioners vary AVoikeiS^ 

tiou AVorkers Paid Un* 

AVorkersf paid 

( Employ- 
ed 

directly) 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

3,418 - 

59-6 

— 34-5 

5-9 


— 01 

(a) Lareo Factories 

2.477JC. 77-7 

14- 1 

8*1 

— 

— 01 

(6) Smfdl Factories 

941 

11-7 

— 88*3 

— 

— 

— — 
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Statement 2* fi - co; td 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 9 

2. West Bengal 

15,133 

66*6 

— 

33-4 

— 




(a) Large Factories . . 

14,827 

66*4 

— 

33-6 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Small Factories . . 

306 

71-6 

— 

28*4 

— 

— 

— — 

3. Residual 

2,785 

710 

2*0 

22-6 

— 

1-8 

2-6 — 

(a) Large Factories . . 

1,818 

92-9 

31 

1-2 

— 

2*8 

— 

(b) Small Factories 

967 

29-9 

— 

63-8 

— 

— 

7-3 

4. All-India . . 

21,336 

66-0 

0-3 

32-2 

1-0 

0-2 

0-3 ♦ 

(a) Large Factories 

19,122 

70-4 

0*3 

27-9 

11 

0-3 

— . m 

(6) Small Factories 

2,214 

27-9 

— 

68-9 

— 

— 

3-2 


fCovered under the Factories Act, 1948 and excluding 168 convicts. 
♦Less than 0*05. 


It may be pointed out that classifications of workers according to em- 
ployment status is obligatory for units employing 100 or more workers under 
the Industrial Employment (fttandi'ig Ord . rs) A' t, 1940. In th<i case of 
those units where framing of such orders was not obligatory or the 
same had not been otherwise framed, reliance had to be placed on the version 
of the managements regarding the employment status of their workers. 

From Statement 2*6, it would appear that in the Footwear Industry 
as a whole, nearly 66 per cent, of ‘Production Workers’ were permanent and 
nearly 32 per cent, temporary. Badli, casual workers, probationers and 
apprentices accounted for nearly 2 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ 
employed directly. The percentage of permanent workers in small factories 
was quite low as compared to large factories, the respective figures being about 
28 and 70. On the other hand, the proportion of temporary workers in smal 
and large factories showed a reverse trend, the respective figures being about 
69 and 28. 

2-8. Lmffth of Service — 

As already stated, the *Prodttctio and Related Workers* constituted 
the bulk of the working force in the Foot ear Industry. A study of distribution 
of such workers according to their length of sorvdce was made during the 
course of the present Survey. The data arc presented in Statement 2 *7. 

M/B(N)22IMLB— 3e 
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Statrment 2-7 

Estimated Percent age Distrihidiou nj ' Production Workers' Employed Directly 
According to fjcngth of Service in the Footwear Industry 

{31st March, 1965) 


Contru 

Ttjtal 

Number of 
IVofluotion 
Woi ker‘^* 

IVreoutaget Disti ibiition iif Workci H baving Leiiglli 
of Service of 

1 yi'Hi 

1 year 

and iiioi p 

but under 
5 years 

5 years 
aiitl more 
but under 
10 years 

10 years 
and mf>re 
but under 
15 years 

15 years 
and inon* 

1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

1 . Uttar Pradush 

8,410 

38 i) 

KM 

9-4 

11-2 

24*4 

(n) Largo Factories 

2,175 

20*4 

18-7 

12-4 

15-2 

33-3 

{h) SaiaH Faotorit'S 

Oil 

87-0 

05 

1-4 

0-8 

0-8 

2. Wrst Jioiiga] 

is.i.ri 

48-3 

22 * 5 

15*8 

7-9 

5*5 

(ft) Largo Pji(^tor it‘S 


48-7 

21 -5 

10-1 

81 

5-6 

(h) Rniall Faef f>i it s 

. . :je« 

28- 1 

TkS-o 

3 • (> 

-- 


3* liesuhial 

2,78.". 

28* 0 

28*0 

18*0 

15- 1 

8*0 

(a) Large Fiiotoi iea 

I, SIS 

0* 1 

35 7 

24-3 

22- 1 

11-5 

{b) Siuall FactorieB 


70- 1 

lO-O 

8-8 

2-2 

2*9 

4. All -India 

.. 2t,;wt 

44-2 

22 * 3 

15-2 

9*4 

8-9 

( a) Largo Faotoriea 

19,120 

ll-O 

22-5 

10-4 

10-4 

9-7 

(b) iSmnl] Factories 

2,211 

71 7 

20*4 

4-9 

1-3 

1 -7 


J iv'*^ .‘od u t bo F.ici'u' I'H Aot , ItHs .m'u| (*.mloyotl diict’fjy oxrladiJtg 2 unpaid workerw 


aiul 158 convict H. 

Ill fcho Industry, as a, whole, it is estimated that ou 31st March, 1966, 
alxmt 44 i>eT cent, of 'Production and Related Workers’ had loss thaii one 
y<ar’s s<rvi<e, 22 !>( v c* nt. hetwe. n <'j:.c year hut less than five years and 15 
per cent, hetween five years but less than ton years. Tlierest of the ‘Pro- 
duction and Related Workers’ constituting about 19 per cent, of the total 
had put in a service of ten years and more. Between the largo and small 
factories, the former accounted for nearly 20 percent, of workers having 
ten years’ or more of service while the latter had only 3 per cent, of workers 
in this category. The main reason for this seems to be higher wages and 
better working conditioirs offered by the larger factories. As regards the 
different centres, the distribution of workers according to their length of 
service was more or less on the same pattern, except in the ca.se of Uttar 
Pradesh where more than 36 percent, of workers had ten years or more of 
service to their credit. 

2*9. Absenteeism and Labour Turnover — 

As mentioned earlier, during the present Survey, statistical data per- 
to absenteeism and labour t urnover were not collected because such 
information has already been collected separately by the Bureau under the 
Annual Survey of Industries and it was expected that the same could be 
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utilised for this Report also. Since tlui data collected daring the Annual 
Survey of Industries, 1964 are still in the processing stage, no use could be 
made of them in this Report. 

However, an attempt was made to have a general idea aboxit the measures 
and steps taken by tlie management to rcMluco absenteeism and labour turn- 
over. Such uifoi-mation collectc<l ibiring the Survey revealed that nearly 28 
per cent, of the Footwear factories, (soraprising about 35 per cent, of largo 
and about 27 percent, of small factories surveyed, had takcu some steps to 
reduce al)Sonteeism. The factori<',s attempting to roduee absenteeism com- 
j)rised about 9 percent, of the factories in Uttar Pradesh, about 45 per cent, 
in West Bengal and about 42 por cent;, of the factories in the Residual Group. 
Gotiorally the stops takeu by the employers to reduce absenteeism included 
•stoppage of wages for days of absence, linking of bonus with actual earnings, 
oxi)lanatioi\s, warnings and even dismissal, if the worker remamed absent for 
seven consecutive days. 

As regards labour tuorovor, it was found that only about 8 per cent, of 
(he factories at tho industry level (comprising 0 por cent, of factories in West 
Bengal and about 17 per cent, in Residtial Group) had taken some stops to reduce 
labour turnover. Large factories accounted for a higher percentage (nearly 
23) m compared with small factories (nearly 5). The steps taken to reduce 
labour turnover included cash awards and attractive boiius, wages, gratuity 
etc. 

2* 10. Trainitig and Apprcnlu'cship ~ 

The Survey has revealed that the traiuing aud apprenticeship schemes 
wore not very much in vogue ui the h'ootwoar Industry as these facilities exis- 
ted iix only about 6 per c.oni.. of tho fjv.tories surv<3yed. The i)ro]>ortiou of 
units providing such facilities was liighcr in the Residual (Iroup (about 13 
per cent.) than' in Uttar Pradesh (about 2 per cent.). None of the utu(,s covered 
in West Bengal wore providing any tr.uniug facility. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the one unit wliioh provided traiubig iadlities, 
imparted training mi all tho boot-making divisions for periods varying from 
six months to one year. Those facilities were available to candidates recommen- 
ded by tho Prbicipal, Leather Institute and possessing a post-matric illation 
diploma in footwear technology. TSTo remuneration or allowance was paid 
during the period of training. 

In the Residual Group, tlio luiit providbig traiuing facilities was 
a public sector undortakmg which had regular programme of ouo year dura- 
tion for training in shoo manufacturing. Tho training was open to Central 
Government apprentices as well as to general public, bid: tho former received 
a consolidated allowance of Rs. lOO-bO p.m. while the latter were entitled 
to Rs. 25-00 p.m. After completion of the training, the caedulatcs received 
preferential treatment in matters of employment. 



Chapter III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

])uring the course of tlio present Survey, uo attempt was made to collect 
data on wage rates for iudi .'idual occupations as well iis wage revisions since 
this iuforraartiou had already been collected by tlio Bureau under the Second 
(Occupational Wage Survey (I963-G5). 

3*1. Earnings — 

As mentioned earlier, in order (ci avoid duplication in the collection of 
data, information relating to pay periods and earnings of ‘PrtHluction Workers, 
which was to be covered und<*r tlio See.ond Occujiatioual W.age Survey, was 
not collected for the present Survey. Since the data colhx;ted arc under the 
Second Occupational Wage Snrv'cy still being jirocesseil, it has not been 
possible to incorporate tlie same in this Report. Information was, however, 
collected for the, remaining four (!at(igori(;s of workers viz., rrofessional, 
Technical and Related Personivd; Administrative. Executive and Managcirial 
Personnel; Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory); and Watch 
and Ward and Ollier Services. The data (;ollccted ndate to workers covered 
under the Factories Act, 1918. The details apjiear in Statement 3*1. 


Statement 3*1 

Estitnaled Average Daily Earnings of (he Workers* by Broad Occupational 
Groups in the Footwear Industry 

{March, 1965) 

(111 Rupees) 


Centro 


Average Daily Earninga of 


ProfoBsioiial, 
Teolniioal and 
Related 
Personnel 


Administrative, Clerical and 
Executive and Related 

Altuiagerial Workers 

Porsoimel (iucluding 

Supervisory 
Stafit) 


Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1 * Uttar PradoBh .. 


— 

8-46 

10-18 

2-93 

(a) LarffO Factories 


— 

— 

12-87 

— 

(6) Small Factories 


— 

8-46 

4-92 

2-93 

2 . West Bengal 


13-83 

20-65 

6-31 

3-67 

(a) Largo Factories 


J3-83 

20-65 

6-32 

3-66 

(ft) Small Factories 


— 

— • 

6-18 

8-07 

f. Residual 


16-28 

22-70 

10-83 

4-86 

(a) liarge Factories 


29-63 

23-66 

12-66 

6-20 

(ft) Sm£ul Factories 


8-01 

16-96 

6-87 

2-60 

4. AU-lndia 


15*09 

19-02 

7-80 

3-80 

(a) Large Factories 


18*38 

22-72 

8-46 

4-23 

(ft) Small Factories 


8-01 

10-23 

6-18 

2*86 


IS 


^Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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Tt would he RooTi (StaioiiK'ni 3-1) that the workcr^^ in the Residual Oroup 
(outsiflft Uttar Prad<^sh and W<*s1 Bengal) had a liiglior average daily earnings in 
all the four (^M.togori(‘s of workers, us coinpan'd witJi the daily average oarninga 
of workers in Uttar Pradesh and West Ihnigal. It i*s significant to note that 
within the Itesidual Group, tlie disi:)arity Ix^t wren t he a. vei age daily earnings of 
workers employed in large and small t\i.etf»ri<‘s was cpiite marked e.g., in the 
large factorhis thi‘. av<n*age daJly (%».niiug8 were nearly lour times liigb^r than in 
small factories in tlie, ‘ProlessionaJ, Tc‘(*lnn('a.l and U(‘lated PeT’sonne.r group, 
nearly 11 times liiglnu- in the ‘Administ jat iv<% Kxe(*iitive and Managerial 
Personnel’ gioii]); nearly t wiee in t In* ‘(3<‘.i*ic.al and llelat^Ml Workers’ gi’ouj) and 
about 2J times in llie ‘\Vat(*h and W;u-(l and Otln^T Services’ group. lu the 
factorhis located in Uttar iVadesli. tin'. ave,rage. dnily oarnijigs of workers in the 
‘Administrative, Executive and Majiag<n*ial Pers^)nnel’ as well as ‘Watch 
and Ward and Other Servi(i<is’ groups were, the lowest (Rs. 8* U) and 
Rs. 2*93 res})ectively) as compared with other centres. In Uttar 

Pradesh, it was also obs(n’v<'d tliat (In'. avora.ge daily earnings of the 
worki'.rs in the ‘Administrati v(', Exeeutiv<' and Managerial Persouncr group 
were lower ll^an those r>f the Avorkors in the ‘Clerical and Related 
Workers’ gron[). The nr»lt<‘r was further probed and it was found that 
the av(n*;i.ge daily en.rnings of the workers in the ‘Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial I’ersonin'r group were slightly deflat e<l ])ecausc there', were 
no worke.rs belonging to this eat<‘gory in any ol‘ t In' large' faetorh's surveyed in 
Uttar Pradesh., who Avoro covered under tin' Fact orios Act. At (lie Industry 
level, a comparison of average, daily ('arnijigs of workers in the four categori<'s 
inter^f^e, revnAah'el th.j.t ‘Adiuinistrat i vn*., Ex('-eut ivt'. a.nd Manager al Persomn'T 
group ranked first (Ks, 1 9 •02). <‘h)SoIy followed by Ih' ‘Professional, 
TceJinical and Related Personnel’ gr.iu]) (lis. I5-09). The < (>rresponding 
figur<^s for the ‘Olericar group an<l ‘Watch and \Va.rd and Other Se.rviccs’ grouj> 
were Rs. 7*80 and Rs. 3*80 resjX'etively. Generally, tlie pay ])eriod of the 
aforesaid Four categories of work<'rs was month. a.s r('\’^(':i.I.e(j by the Snrve.y. 

3-2. Dearness Allowanee. 

The Survey results show that. <learn.<'ss a.llu\\a.nr<' m add- 1 ion to b.j.^ie, 
wages was l)eing paid in about 29 per cent, of tin' Footw^'ar f.j.e(orie.s in llie 
eoLintry, out of wliicli Mie large fju.'tori(‘s aeiHUUiU'd Jor 52 per ('ent. and small 
fae.tories alioiit 20 per Among the differeni Centres, ne.a?-Iy 50 per c<'iit. 

of the units in the Residual Groiij> were j>aying s<^parjUe <lcarness allowance 
wliile in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 1 he rehd ive ligures w^ere about 2t ainl 
9 pu* c< nt. respts^tively. At ih<' Industry h'vel, of th(‘ imits paying si'pai at e 
dearness allow'aiiee. aliout 38 per c<'nt. of tlie unjis w'-ie ]iaying according to 
income slabs; about 35 per cent, at a flat ra.to. whih' it was linked witli the 
Consumer Price Index Number in about 8 per-eeut. of the iinit.s. The ba-lanee. 
coiisiistcd of units paying sejiarate dearness allowauiei^ at the di'^crotion of t lie 
]nanagem<>nt (about 14 per e<*nl.) and according to a combina-ion of ineome 
slabs and flat rate, (about 5 per <*ent.). OF t h<'. fa-eluries c.oveved in the ]>resent 
Siu vey, in ojily two (ont* in Pt t ar J^iadesli aufl the ol Inn- in tin' Residual Ceutr*') 
was the dearness allowance of workers linked with the Consumer Pricti Index 
NuTiAbers. In the former, it was linked with the AVorking Cl -.^s Consumer 
Price Index Number for Kaniiiir and in the latti'r witli that of Delhi. Baso 
period of both the series was August, 1939=109, 
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3-3. Other Allowa) tecs — 

3* 3*1. Production jincentice Bonus - 

Tli() Survey ro«ulls sliow tliut lljc praoticoor jiayiiig product ion/iucentivo 
bonus wns common in tin' Fool\v<w Industry. Only one of tlio largo units 
surv('ycd in West Bcnga.l ayhs paying tin's Iv’pe of bonus to ‘Production and 
Itclat ed \Vorkei‘>s’ wluui production exceeded a prefixed norm in the scrapping 
department. The rates at wliicli production bonus was pmd diff<u‘ed from occii- 
j)ation to occupation. For example, on excfioding tlio fixed targets, workers 
weje giveji productioji Ijojius at It) pais<5 per pair for scrapping, 60 paise for a 
canvas lu'cl, Re. 1 for a sole IumU and so on. 

3 • 3 • 2. Night Shift Alloivancc- 

Excepting one largii factory iji llie. Residual Urouj^, no otJier unit surve- 
yed was paying Night Shift Allowance to its om]>loyecs working in night shil*ts. 
This allowance, was payable to ‘Produ(.tiou Worki'rs' only at tlie. rate of 20 
per cent, of the actual <‘arnijigs in tlie night sliift concerned. 

3-3*3. House Rent Allowance — 

Payment of house rent allowance was jiot very nuicli })revalcnt in the 
Footwear Industry. Only one large size factory surveyed in Uttar Pradesh 
W'as paying house-rent allowance* to its s<n]ior oificerH and one factory (large 
size) in the Residual Group was payijig tins ;\.Uo\vanco to all workers wdm were 
not allotted residential accommodation. Ju Uttar Pradesh, the rate of payment 
ranged between Rs. 75*00 and Rs. 150*00 per nioritli wdiile in the Residual 
Group it varied from Rs. 5*00 to Rs. 12*00 per montJi depejiding ui)Oji tlio 
earnings of the omployciis. Ajiioiig tin* snuill size factories, ujily ojie ujjit in tJie 
Residual Group was paying liouse-rcjit allowance iu j;.!! employees drawing less 
than Rs. 500*00 per nnmth and residing wutJiin the city area. Tlie rat<' of pay- 
ment ranged between Rs. 10*00 and Its. 20*00 i^er moidli. 

3*3*4. Conveyance Allowance - 

During tlic Survey, only one s]>nill size factory in the Residual Group was 
found paying thisallow^anci^ to its (dei icaJ enijdoyec.s and machine operators who 
were coming from a long distance to work. rate of paymejit was Rs. 5*tK) 

per month. 

3*3*5. Other Cash Allowances - - 

Earnings due to aUowanc(*s other than those discussed above were in the 
form of personal allowance to skilled workers iji mould press at the rate of Re. 
0*92 per week; water allow anceJbr filling the pitchers with w^e.terby tlie Wati^li 
and Ward Staff (Re. 0 *28 per day); to<>l allowan(*<‘. (Re 0*25 per week); and 
typing allowance to tho cderical si aif d(ung typing work (Jis, 1 5 • 00 per month). 

3*4. Bonuses - 

3*4*1. Annuall Year-end Bonus — 

Prior to the enactment ol‘ the Payment of Bojius Act, 1966, tliero was no 
law^ regulating the payment of bojius to the workers empIoy<'d in factories and 
other establishments in the country. On tlie basis of the information collected 
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during the Survey, it is estimated that only fibout 8 per cent, of the 
Footwear factories (comprising about 9 and 17 per cent, of the factories in West 
Bengal and Besidual Group respectively) were paying annual bonus to 
their employees. The percentage of large factories paying this bonus 
was higher (about 23) as compart to small factories (about 5), No Footwear 
factory surveyed in Uttar Pradesh was found paying annual bonus to the 
workers. In the Residual Group, in one of the small factories covered, there was 
a regular scheme of annual bonus, while in the rest there was no regular scheme. 

In West Bengal, one large size factory was paying annual bonus on the 
basis of a voluntary agreement between the workers and the managemejxt and 
it was payable to all workers having at least nine months’ continuous service. 
The rate of payment ranged between 11 and 16 days’ wages. In the Residual 
Group, one large size unit Wiis paying annual bonus to all categories of workers 
on completion of 30 days’ service at the rate of d per cent. <»!' bxtsic wages and 
dearness allowance, but in the small size factory it was payable only to per- 
manent workers at the rate of 14 per cent, of the earnings of the workers. In 
all th? units paying annual bonus, the payment was being made in cash. 

3 • 4 • 2. Festival Bonus ~ 

The system of iJaying festival bonus was found in existence in about 46 
per cent, of the factories in West Bengal, constituting nearly 8 per cent, of the 
factories at the Industry level. In none of tJxe other Centres, festival bomxs was 
being paid to the workers. In all the units paying festival bonus, the ptxymeixt 
was entirely at the discrctioji of the management. Excepting one small factory 
in West Bengal, where the managenxent iixsistctl on oixe year’s cjualifying 
service for the payment of festiv'al bonus, no coixditioxx was attached to this 
payment in ixny other factorj'. The rate of payment varied froxn unit to unit 
depending either oix tin-! earixings of the workers or their categories. The bonus 
was being p.aid invariably in cash and covered all categories of workers. 

3*4 ‘3. Profit-sharing Bonus — 

Uuriixg the course of the Survey, only one largo size factory located in 
Uttar Pradesli was found to be paying profit-sharing bonus* to all categories of 
workers with at least 32 dttys’ service to their credit in the bonus year. Tlxc rat c 
of ptryment was 26 per cent., of the total basic wages earned by a worker ixi the 
year to which the bonus related. 

3 • 6. Fines and Deductions- - 

The Survey results show that none of the units surveyed were imposing 
any fine on their workers and as such Fines Registers were xilso not maintaiixed 
separately. Deductions, wherever made, were generally in conformity with the 
provisions of the Paymoxxt of Wages Act, 1936, as the percentage of units whore 
it was not in conformity with the Payment of Wages Act was hardly 9. 


*The term ‘profit-sharing bonas’ has been defined as “an arrangement wder which an 
employer, in aooordanoe with an agreement freely entered into, hands over to his work-people as 
supplementary remuneration a share, fixed in advance, of tiie profits of the concern in which 
they are enmuted.” 


(Chapter IV 

WORK I NG CONDITIONS 

W orking couditioiiH ol)taining ui indust ries in India liavc all along a1 tructed 
tlio attend ion of the Governinont of India as well as the State Govcrnmentc!. 
As a result, significant itnitroveinenfs in the <!onditions of work owe a good 
d<'al to the legislative, enaetineuts, particularly the. Factories Act, 1918. Tljc 
following paragra])hs describe, the working conditions in the Footwear Indus- 
try as ol)Scr\'od at the time ()f the tSurvey. 

1-1. Slnft.s - 

The Survey re.snlts show that jiearly S9 ])er (U-nt. of the Footwear factories 
Were working only one shift daily. Factories whicli worked two shifts and 
three shifts «laily constituted alunit fi per cent, and 5 per cent, resjwct ively. 
])(*tails appear in Staf enicjit 4 • I . 


Statemkx'i- 1 • 1 


KKtimfitM Pemvif(i(/c of Footwear Factories acconliiu/ to Ntiinhcr of Mifls 

( 1905 - 00 ) 


(Jontr(3 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage of Fartories having 

Percentage of 
Factories 
having 
Night Shift 

One Shift 

Two Shifts 

Three Shifts 

1. Uttfir Pradesh 

51 

100-0 

— 



(a) Large Pactoriof . , 

1 

100-0 

— 



(6) Small Factories 

60 

100 0 

— 



2. West Bengal 

20 

64-5 

180 

27-6 

27-6 

(a) Ijarge Factories . . 

0 

600 

10-0 

— 

— 

(6) SmallFiictorioB 

11 

60-0 


60-0 

60*0 

3. Residual 

43 

92-3 

7-7 

— 

3-9 

(a) Largo Factories . . 

5 

33 4 

66-0 

— 

33*4 

(6) Small Factories .. 

3S 

1000 

— 


— 

4. All-India 

114 

H91 

6-1 

4-8 

6-8 

(a) Large Factories , . 

16 

63-8 

40-2 

— 

IM 

(h) 8niall Factories . . 

99 

94-4 

— 

6-6 

6-6 

In TTttar Pradesh, all the factories were 

workino 

only one shift daily. 


In Re.sidnal Group nearly 92 per cent, of tlie factoih's were working 
single sliift and tlie remaining were working two shifts. Only in West Bengal, 
it was observed that tioarly 28 per cent, factories were having three shifts diuly. 
Tlie proportion of factories working single shift and double sliifts in West 
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Bengal was about 66 per cent, and 18 per cent. resi)OCtivcljr. Night shift* was 
l^ing worked in all the factories in West Bengal which had thre <3 sliifts and in a 
few factories in the Eesidual Group, which had only two shifts. In all the fac- 
tories in West Bengal, there was a r^lar weekly system of changeover, while 
in Residual group, the changeover was fortnightly. Excepting one large factory 
in Residual Group, where shift allowance was paid, no other factories surveyed 
provided any amenity to night shift workers. 

4-2 Hours of Work — 

The data collected during the present Survey show that in 86 per cent, of 
the Footwear factories in the country, the hours of work for adult workers in 
day shifts were 8 jicr day with a 48 hours week. It was noticed that in about 9 
per cent, factories, the hours of work were less than 8 per day while nearly 
6 per cent, had a 8J hours day. For night shifts, in nv^re than three -fourths of 
the factories the working hours were equal to 71. Details appear in Statement 
4*2. 

Statement 4 • 2 

Daily Hours of Work in the Footwear Industry 
(1965-66) 


Number of Estimated Percentage, of Pactorice wLeie 

Faotories 


Contra 


Daily Hours of Work for 
Majority of Adult Workers 
wore 

Night-shift Hours 
were 

- - it - _ 

Less than Equal to More than 

8 8 8 

*1 

Less than More than 
8 8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Uttar Pradash 

61 

8-9 

91-1 

— 

— 

— 

(a) Large Factories . • 

1 

— 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 

(6) Small Factories 

60 

91 

90*9 

— 

— 

— 

2. West Bengal 

20 

27-6 

72-6 

— 

100 0 

— 

(a) Large Factories . . 

9 

— 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 

(&) Small Factories .. 

11 

60- 0 

60*0 

— 

100*0 

— 

3. Besidual 

43 

— 

83*5 

16*6 

— 

100*0 

(a) Large Factories . . 

6 

— 

60* 0 

33*4 

— 

100*0 

(6) Small Factories . . 

38 

— 

86*7 

14*3 

— 

— — 

4. All-India 

114 

8*8 

86*0 

6*2 

76*7 

23*3 

(a) Large Factories 

15 

— 

88*9 

11*1 

— 

100*0 

(6) Small Factories . . 

09 

101 

84*4 

6*6 

100*0 

— 


Wherever contract labour was employed, their w'orking hours did not 
exceed 8 per day. 

4s regards the practice in respect of rest interval and spread-over, the data 
collected appear in Statement 4 ‘3. 

•For th® purpooesof theSnrvOT, a night thift vat treated ae one whoee majority of working 
hours foil b©tw66ii 10 P*M and 6 AeM« 
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Statement 4 • 3 

Estwmh'd Perci'tilutje JJisti ihitf iou of Foulwiar Factories Accordiiuj to Duration 
of Spread-oo ’.r and ficst-f nfcrvah etc. 

{1965-G(i) 


Numhor of Percentage of Faetories whe,re iSpread-ovor was for 

Centro Factories r— — * — 

Day Sliifts Night Shifts 




Up to 8 
hours 

More than 

8 and 
np to 9 
hours 

More than 
9 hours 

— - — 

K<|ual to 
8 hours 

.-A-i ^ ^ 

Kqual to 
9J houi B 

1 

•> 

3 

i 

5 

0 

7 

1. ITtlar Pradesh 

ol 

8-9 

91 1 

- ^ 

— 

— 

(a) Large Facit'rios 

1 

— 

loo-d 



— 

(/>) Small Factories 

of) 

91 

00-9 


— 

— 

2. West Bengal 

20 

27-5 

72-5 

— , 

100 0 

— 

(a) Largo Factories 

0 


]00 () 

— 

— 

— 

(//) Small Faetorii'S 

1 1 

50 • 0 

50 0 

- 

100*0 

— 

3. Kotiidual 

13 


S3 * 5 

ir>-5 

— 

100*0 

(a) Large Factories 

5 

- 

fiO- 0 

33- 4* 


LOU * 0 

(h) Small Fac.tories 

3S 

— 

85-7 

14-3 

-- 

— 

L AlLrndia . . 

111 

8-8 

85 0 

0*2 

70-7 

23-3 

(ft) Large Factories 

15 


88*9 

11*1 

■ — 

100 •() 

(6) Small Fatitorios 

99 

10-2 

84*3 

5*5 

100 0 

— 


Centre 

1 

Percentage of Factories whci e Best iJitet val was 'for 

Day Sliift s N ight Shi ft s 

Pore outage 
of 

Facttjrics 
where 
Timings 
wore not 
being 
observed 

13 

hJqual to Equal to 
\ hour 1 hour 

8 9 

• 

Equal t c> 

IJ hours 

10 

Equal to Equal to 

1 hour £ hour 

1 1 12 

1. Uttar Fraflcah 

8*9 

91*1 

— 


44*0 

(rt) liJirgo Factories 

— 

100*0 

- - 

- - 

— 

(6) Small Factories 

9*1 

00 y 

-- 

— 

45 -.5 

2. West Bengal 

30 5 

63*5 


M)0 () — 

— . 

(ft) Large Factoj-ies 

20*0 

80*0 

*- 



(h) iSmall Faclofiea 

50*0 

60-0 

-- 

100‘t) 

— 

.{, Ivcbidual 

37 t) 

58*2 

3*9 

HM)*0 

— . 

(a) Largo Factories 

. . 

06-0 

33*4 

— 100-0 

— 

{b) Small Factories 

42-9 

57-1 

— 

— ~ 

— 

4. All-India 

24-7 

73*8 

1-5 

76-7 23*3 

19-9 

(te) Largo Factories 

120 

76-9 

111 

— 100-0 

— 

(6) Small Faotorios 

260 

73-4 

— 

100*0 _ 

23-0 


♦For only li\re days in a week, Saturday being a holiday. 
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It is apparent from statonioai 4-3 iliat a rest-interval of lialf-an-honr was 
being allowed to workers, during the day shift in about one-fourth of the Foot- 
we^ar factories in the country. In about 74 per cent, of the factorie.s, the duration 
of rest-interval was one hour while in the remaining (aboxit 1 per cent.) it was 
equaltolf hours. The daily spr<^ad-over of working hours did not exceed 10 J 
hours in any of the factories survej'-ed. In about 9 per cent, of the factories in 
the country, the spread-over was up to 8 liours, in 86 per cent . of the factories 
it was more than 8 and up to 9 hours while in the remaining about 6 per cent. 
It was more than nine hours. It was significant to note tliat in about 33 per 
cent, of the large factories in I lie Residual Group, where the spread-over was 
lOJ hours, the factories were working for five days in a week and the weeklv 
hours of work came to 42 • 30 hours only. 

In factories having night shifts, the duration of spread-over was equal to 
8 hours in about 77 per cent, and cpual to 9J lioiu'S in the remaining about 23 
per cent, of tlio factories. Tlie rest interval in the former categriry of factories 
was equal to half an hour while in the latter it was equal to three-fourths of 
an hour. 

It was further observed, during the Survey, that in about 20 per cent, of 
the factories, the prescrilx'd t iiuiiigs of work were not being observed strictly. 

4*3. Dmt and Fnmes - — 

The Survey results show that processes giving olf considerable dust suoli 
as buffing, packing and mixing etc., were being carried on in about 26 per cent, 
of the Footwear factories. These units had adopted some precautionary 
measures to safe-guard workers against dnst hazard. Thes<; measures were 
usually in the form of isolation of dusty processes and provision of local or general 
exhaust system. Protective equipments like dust masks had been provided in 
about 42 per cent, of the factories having dusty processes. 

Processes giving off fumes, vapours or gases such as vulcanising were being 
cariied on in about 9 l>or cent, of the factories. Nearly 90 per cent, of the 
factories having such jiroccsses were found to h<i lacking in the provision of 
protective equipments or other devices to avoid fume hazard. 

As regards housekeeping dusting, cleaning and arrangement of 

articles etc.) in the departments where processes giving off dust, fumes, vapours 
or gases were being carrh'd on, it was satisfactory in about 82 per cent . of the 
factories whereas in the remaining about 18 per cent, it was found to be uu- 
satisfact ory. 

4* 4. Seating Arrangements— 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, the managomonla are required to make 
mutable arrangements for sitting for all such workers who are obliged to work 
in a standing position so that they may take advantage of any opportunity for 
rest which may occTir in tlie course of work. This aspect was enquired into 
during the course of the Survey and it was found that in about 79 per cent, of 
the factories (comprising all large and about 86 per cent, of the small factories), 
the workers were obliged to work in standing position, out of which more than 
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tljroo-fouftlis of tho ftwitories (comprisuig all large and about 64 per cent, of the 
small factories) bad made seating arrangements wholly or i>artially. The 
usual explanation give,n by the managements for not providing seating ari'ange- 
ments was that any such provision would hamper the progress of work. 


4*5. Cmservancy — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is oblige t(/rj' for every factory to maintain 
an adequate numbor <*f latrines and urinals of a prescribed standard for the use 
of workers. The Survey results show that excepting about 12 per cent, of fac- 
tories belonging to small size in Uttar Pradesh, all othei factories bad provided 
latrines for the use of their workers. Thus, it is estimated that, at the [t)duflt ry 
level, the percentage of factorkw where latrines existed was nearly 92. The 
latrines provided were of dry-typo pan in about 8 per cent, of the factories, 
dTy-lH’® about 16 per cent, and dry-type without pan in about 

26 per cent. Water borne sew'cr system existed in ajiproximateJy 33 per cent, 
ami water-borne septic lank system in about 17 percent, of factori<«. Everywhere 
latrines were of a permanent striK-tuxe with plastered or larrcd walls and 
impervions flours. Nearly 93 per cent, of the units providing latrines had got 
them properly screened while about 9.'> per cent, provided watertaps in or near 
the latrines. Out of the factories providing latrines and employing female 
workers, sep.irato arrangements for them existed in nearly half of them. 

At the Industry level, urinals were provided in about 63 per cent, of the 
factories. The position in this respect was far from satisfactory in the Residual 
Group where not even half of the units had provided urinals. In Uttar Fradesh 
and West Bengal, nearly three-fourths of the units provided urmals. Generally, 
the reason for not providing separate urinals was that the workers were 
latrines for this purpose also. >^erever the urinals were provided, their struc- 
tures were permanent having impervious floors and mostly plastered walls 
and proper screenings. None of the factories providing urinals and employing 
female workers had made separate arrangements for their women employees, 
probably because their number was very smalL 


4*6. Leave and Holidays — 


Annual leave (t.e., earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility which is 
required to be granted by the employers to their employees as a statutory obli- 
gation under the Factories Act, 1948. All other types of leave facilities have 
come in vogue either as a result of mutual agreements between the employees 
and the employers or as a consequence of adjudication awards. Some of the 
State Governments have also passed laws for the grant of paid national and 
festival holidays to persons employed in industrial establWunents. Statement 
4*4 shows different ty]^ of leave and holidays that l^e workers in the Foot- 
wear Industry were enjoying with pay at the time of the Survey. 
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Statement 4*4: 


Estimated Percentage of FoUvjear Factories Granting various Types of Leave 

and Holidays with Pay 

(1965-66) 


Centro 

Total 

Number of 
Factories 


Percentage of Factories Granting 

■ ■ ■ , A, 

r 

Earned 

Leave 

Casual 

Leave 

Sick 

Leave 

National and 
Festival 
Holidays 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

i. Uttar Pradesh 

51 

19-8 

17-8 

8*9 

100-0 

(a) Large Factories . . 

1 

1000 

— 

— 

100-0 

(h) Small Faotorioa .• 

60 

18-2 

18-2 

9*1 

100-0 

2. West Bengal 

20 

100-0 

18-0 

90 

100-0 

(a) Large Faotorios . . 

9 

100-0 

40-0 

20-0 

100-0 

(5) Small Faetoriea . , 

11 

100-0 

— 

— 

100*0 

3. Besidual 

43 

49*6 

49*5 

20*4 

100-0 

(a) Large Paotories • • 

6 

100-0 

100-0 

66-6 

100-0 

(fr) Small Factories «• 

38 

42-9 

42-9 

14-3 

100-0 

jAlLIndia mje 

114 

46-1 

29-8 

13-3 

100-0 

(a) Large Factories .. 

16 

100-0 

67-3 

34-2 

100-0 

(6) Small Factories .. 

99 

36-7 

26-6 

10-1 

100-0 


4*6*1. Earned Leave — 

It is estinxated that nearly 45 per cent, of the factories in the country were 
granting earned leave to their employees at the time of the Survey. The com- 
pliance of law in matters of earned leave was cent per cent in large factories, 
Wt the position of small factories in this respect was unsatisfactory as only 
about 37 per cent, of the small factories were grantmg earned leave to their 
employees at the time of the Survey. The position in this respect varied widely 
from centre to centre. While in West Bengal all the factories were granting 
earned leave to th^ employees, the percentage for Uttar Pradesh and Residual 
Group was about 20 and 60 respectively. As regards the period of leave, qualify- 
ing conditions and rate of payment, the managements generally followed the 
provisions of the Factories Act, 1948. 
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Tti order to assess the extent to which the workers had actually enjoyed the 
botxcfit of eacued leave during 1964, data were collected hx respect of such wor- 
kers during the course of the Survey. The findmgs appear in Statement 4 ■ 5. 

Statement 4*6 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay in the Footwear 

Industry 


{During 1964) 



Estimated 

Number of 

Percentage 

Percentage of Workers 

(Jontro 

Average 

Workers 

of Workers 

who Enjoyed Leave 


Daily 

Who Enjoyed who Enjoyed- 




Number of 

Leave 

Leave to the 

Up to 

Over 6 


Workers 


Total 

6 days 

and up to 


Employed 


Employed 


10 days 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

3,983 

1.670 

39 4 

16-7 

14*4 

(a) Large Factories . . 

2,761 

1.494 

64‘3 

15*4 

13- 1 

\h) Small Factories 

1,232 

70 

6 2 

22*4 

39*6 

2. West Bengal 

13,966 

8.381 

00-0 

61 

9- 1 

(a) Large Factories . . 

13,424 

8,130 

60*6 

4-7 

9-2 

(h) Small Factories 

641 

261 

46*4 

17*6 

15.1 

3. Kesidual 

2,963 

2.061 

69*8 

3*8 

7*2 

(a) Large Factories . . 

2,149 

1,825 

84 •O 

3*3 

7*0 

\b) Small Factories 

804 

230 

29*4 

7*6 

89 

4. AlLTndia 

20,901 

12,012 

67*6 

6-2 

9*7 

(a) Large Factories 

18,324 

11,449 

62*5 

5*9 

9*4 

(h) Small Factories 

2,677 

563 

21*8 

14*0 

16.-8 


Poroentage of Workeni who Enjoyed Leave 
Centre ^ — a 



Over 10 
and up to 
16 days 

Over 16 
and up to 
20 days 

Over 20 
and up to 

25 days 

Over 26 
and up to 
30 days 

Over 30 
days 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

16*8 

16*9 

16*8 

6-7 

13-7 

(a) Large Factories . . 

17- 1 

15*9 

17-7 

7*0 

13*8 

(6) Small Factories 

10-5 

17*1 

— 



10*6 

2. West Bengal 

62*2 

17*6 

0*6 

1*7 

3*6 

(a) Tjarge Factories . . 

62 6 

18-0 

0-3 

1-6 

3*6 

(b) Small Faotoies 

49*8 

4*4 

8*7 

46 

— 

3. Kesidual 

81*4 

3*4 

1*8 

1-6 

0*9 

(a) Large Factories 

82*0 

37 

1*8 

1*6 

0*6 

(b) Small Factories 

76-3 

1-3 

1-7 

1*3 

2*9 

4. All-India . . 

69*6 

14-9 

2*9 

2*3 

4*4 

(a) Large Factories 

69*8 

16*4 

2*8 

2*3 

4*4 

* (6) Small Factories . . 

66-6 

4-8 

4*6 

2*5 

2*7 


IHie Statement (4*6) shows that nearly 58 per cent, of the workers in the 
Footwear Industry availed of earned leave with, pay during 1964. The propor- 
tion of such workers was the hipest in the Besidnal Group (about 70 per cent.), 
followed by West Braigal and Uttar Fradesh where the percentages were 60 and 
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39 respectively. As regards the duration of leave availed of, it was observed 
that at the Industry level, comparatively more workers (about 60 per cent.) 
enjoyed leave for a period of V)ver 10 <ind ii]) to 15 days’. Workers who enjoyed 
earned leave up to 10 days acc^ounted for nearly 16 ]3er cent, wliile those who 
enjoyed 'over 15 and up to 30 days’ earned lca^ ('. formed about 20 })eT cent, of 
the total workers. The remaining workers about 4 per c.ent.) availed 

earned leave for over 30 days. 

4 *6 *2. Casual Leave— ^ 

Workers in about 30 per cent, of the factories in the country (Statement 
i‘4) wt‘re (enjoying the facilities of casual leave with ]>ay. In tliis mjitter, ilieiv'. 
was a significant difterence in the three Centres. As against about 50 })er cent, 
of the factories (comi)rising all large aii<l about 43 ])er cent, of small factories) 
in tlio Kcsidual Croup granting <‘asual lea ve t4> their employee-s, tlu^ corres])Oud- 
ing percentage in Uttar Pradesli. as well as West Bengal was 18 in eacli (com])ris- 
ing about 18 per cent, of small factories in Uttar Prailcsh and 40 per cent, of 
the large factories in West Bengal). As regards tlic duration of casual leave, in 
ap])roximatclY 37 cent, of Ijie units gra-nting casual leave, the number of 
days allowed did not exceed 10 wliile the respective jau’cenlage of tiuits allowing 
casual leave ‘between 1 1-15 days' aiul ‘ov'cr 16 clays' was 31 and If). In the re- 
maining units (nc., about 13 per (rent.), the. pcriotl of leave was iiot fixed aiul 
leave <*.ould be granted for any number of days at the discretion of the manage- 
ment. 


4 • 6 • 3 . N ick Leave — 

In areas where (lie Kmployces’ State rusuraiu^e Scheme has been im})le- 
meuted, the benefit of sick leave witli wages is ordinarily available to tlie 
employees covered under tlio said Scheim*,. During the. cours(‘, of tlie present 
Survey, information reganling sick leave was collected from those units oj\lv 
wh(*re the sick leave facility was being granted l>y the managtauents, irres- 
])ectivc of the fact whether they were covciaal under t]ie, bbnployees’ State 
Insurance Scheme or not. It is cstimate<l that in about 13 ])er cent, of tlie Boot- 
wear factories in the country, workers were enjoying (lie facility of sick leave 
with pay {vide Statement 4*4). In about 88 per ccjit. of the units granting sick 
leave, the boiicfit was admissible to all categories of workers while in the rest, 
except 'Production and Related Workers’ all other categori<vs were enjoying 
this facility. About 41 ])e.r cent, of the units granting sick leave liad not pres- 
cribed any condition fi)r eligibility of leave: in about 36 ])er cent, of units only 
permanent persons were, getting sick leave while, in the rest (about 23 jier cent.), 
it was allowed to those who Jiad coiupletod one year's service. As regariLi 
payment for tlie period of lea^'t5, 59 per cent, of tlu'. units were paying basic pay 
plus dearness allowance 30 per cent, full daily wages and the rest at the rate of 
half average pay. 

4- 6*4. National wnd Festival Iloltda;/s — 

Tlie, ])ractirc‘ of granting ludioual and «>r festival liolidays with pay existed 
in all the facterios covered during the Survey. As regards the number of days 
M/B(N)22DofLfi— 1 
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itllowed, tlio practice varied from unit to unit. It was up to 5 days m about 21 
per cent, of tlie factories; ‘6-10 days’ in about 60 per cent, of the factories; 
‘11-15 days’ in ai)proxhiiatoly 23 per cent, of the factories and ‘16 days and over’ 
in the rest of the factories. About 87 per cent, of the units granting national/ 
festival holidays hal not prescribed any condition for eligibility; about 6 per 
cent, had a condition of one year's service while the remaining factories insisted 
on attendance on preceding day. 

4-7. WeeUy Offs - 

The Survey Juis rev^ealed tliat all the Footwear factories in the country 
were complying with the provisions of the FiM3tories Act, 1948. regarding tjie 
grant of a weekly day of rest to tlie workers. It was, howe\’’er, observed that 
oxcex>t in about 86 per cent, of the small factories in the llesidual Group (consti- 
tuting about 5 per c<Mit. of the factories at the Industry lev^el) where all tlie 
workers were piec;c-ratcd, the workers were paid full wages for the weekly day 
of rest In all otli(*.r factories. 



Chapter V 


WBLFAKK ANT> AMKNITII^S 

Tho huiiiau ii[)|)rOiicli to tho problems of indiistTial labour lias been iixereas - 
iuglv ill ovudtMice in all (Joiiutries, iucludiug India, for tlic last few decades. 
Various commit toes or commissious appointed in ludoj, from time to time, for 
oiiquiriug into tlie conditions of iivJustriai laliour, liavt^ never failed to ])in- 
point the urgen(3y and utility of ameliorative measun*,s in order to promcjte the 
welfare of workers. r}ovcrnmcnt legislation has been quick in res])onse and the 
various oiuictmeuts }>assed thereby Jiave gone a long way in im])roving such 
conditions. Besides, facilities providetl in comj)liance to t jie law, many welfare, 
measures luive been undertaken voluntarily l>y the, cnqdoyers for the l)enc(it of 
their employees. 

During tlie jinisent Surviiy, an attemj>t was marie to a,ss(‘,ss the exte.ni of 
W(‘,lfaro facilitievs being enjoyed by workers in th<3 Footwear industrv. Informa 
tion collected in res})ect ot* botli obligatory and non obligatory lacalities, is piui- 
sented in the following paragra[)hs. 
o-l. Driiikitog Wafer Facilities - 

Suitable arrangeunents for supply of drinking wa.tto* to t he workers wtue, 
found to be existing in all the units surveyed. Drinking water was generally 
supplied througJi taps, earthen pitchers, drums and tulie-wells, rhjtails of wlnhjJi 
appear in Statement 5*1. 

Statemeot 5-1 

Drhhkiiuf W(Ucr F(OCfl(tfes in the Font wear fmlastnf 

{t 965 -m) 


Coiitru 


I'otal 


Esf iriuifod Perceiila^e of Paeteries wInMe 

Estimat. 


Vi\ 

Water was .Supplied through 

od 


Pon’ont- 

. - . A— 

I V'n (‘jit 

»ric‘s 

flf^U «'t 

'Caps 'I'liho Eajfhcu (Innibi- 'r.ijj.s 

ago of 


PiK-'torics 

only uelln Pilrhers uatieii Miid 

Patd'jriod 


wheats 

«»nlv onh nf Olio nr Xuhe- 

having 


Oriiiliiiij: 

wells 

arrange- 


Water 

e.'irf hoii 

iiK'nts 


EaciJif.y 

pi tellers. 

tor 


Existc<l 

driiuis 
and water 
taps, etc. 

enoJod 

wator 

(luring 

•Summer 


1 

«•> 

a 

4 

5 

r> 

7 

S 

0 

1. Uttar pradt'sli 

dl 

lot) O 

2S-7 



17 s 

52-5 


.S2 2 

{a) Largo PaetorieH 

J 

JOOU 

100-0 

- - 




loe-e 

\h) Small Eaetorieft 

r>o 

1000 

27*2 

— 

is 2 

54 5 



81 -s 

J. West Hengul 

20 

100*0 

45 - d 

O-O 


30-5 

0-0 

20-5 

(a) Largo Paetorii^s 

0 

loo 0 

400 

20-0 

- - 

20-0 

20-0 

20*0 

(/>) .Small Fa(?tories 

11 

loo-o 

500 


— . 

.“iO-O 



50-0 

'L UeHidual 

42 

100-0 

r,t*4 

— . 

7* 7 

.27 -1) 



87*4 

(a) Large Paetories 

ii 

1000 

22*4 


00 Mi 


— 

100-0 

(fj) Small .Pai.*turio8 


loo-o 

57- 1 



12* 0 


S5-7 

t. All India 

II 1 

100.0 

11.2 

1*0 

10*11 

44. (i 

1.0 

70.1 

(fi) Largo FaoOuios 

Id 

100 o 

41 -S 

12-0 

22* 2 

12-0 

12-0 

52 0 

(&) .Small Paetories 

01) 

100 0 

41-2 


0-2 

40-5 

— 

70-8 
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The Factories XrA,, 1918, prohibits the location of any drinking water point 
within 20 feet of latrines and nrinals. The Survey has shown that excepting 
about 29 i)er cent, of the factories, the j)rovision of law in this respect had been 
complied with- The dcfaultmg units wore some small factories locateti in Uttar 
Pradesh suid Residual group. The Factories Act also j)rovides that every 
factory employing more than 250 workers shoidd supply driirkmg water cooled 
by ice or other effective method during smnmer months. It is estimated that of 
nearly 12 per cent, of the Footwear factories under such an obligation, all pro- 
vided cooled water in summer months. In addition to these, some units though 
under no statutory obligation, had also made such arrangements for their work- 
ers and thus in tjic Industry as a whole about 76 i)er cent, of the factories ha<l 
made arrangements for cool water. Wlierevcr drinkmg water was supplied 
through pitchers, buckets or drums, these were, foiurd to be clean. 

5*2. Wcishiiu/ Facilit ies -- 

Section 12 of the Fact<»ri<!s Act provides that adequate ami suitable faci- 
lities for waishiug shoidil bo provided and maintained for the use of workers in 
every factory. Information collected shows that nearly three-fourths of the fac- 
tories had provided this facility. West liengal was leading in this matter in as 
much as all the units surveyed were found to have made such arrangements. 
It was followed by the Residual and Uttar Pradesh Centres wher*', the percent- 
ages of factories liaving similar arrangements were about 75 and 61 respectively. 

Washing facilities were generally in the form of taps on stand pipes, consti- 
tuting about 7 1 per cent, of the factories while in the remainhig about 29 per 
cent, of the factories water stored in receptacles, trougjis with taps or wash 
basms wore provided. Of the factories providing Avashiug facilities, ne,arlv 
88 per ceirt. sujjplied soap to the workers. The remaining factories supplied 
soda or a piece of cloth. Buch materials wore accessible in all the factorh?s hav- 
ing such facilities. Kono of the factories had provided scjtarate washing facili- 
ties for women workers. 

5*3. Bathiiig Facilities — 

The Factories Act does not contain any specific provision relating to bath- 
mg facilities, but it authorises State Governments to make rules rccpiiring 
certain typo of factories to provide such facilities for certain categories of 
employees. 

It is estimated that about 52 per cent, of the Footwear factories in the 
coimtry had provided liatliing facilities for t)ie workers. The prop«»rtion of such 
factories was the highe.st in Uttar Pradesh (about 64 p('.r cent.) followed by 
Residual Group (about 50 per cent.) and West Bengal (about 28 per (lent.). 
Separate bath r<joms for women workers wherever emjdoyed were not provided 
in any of the luiits surveyed. Excepting about 8 per cent, of tlie factories provi- 
diirg bath rooms, these wore generally found dean. 
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5 ’4. Canf-emtf — 

The Factories Act, 1948, iays down that tlio State Govoriimeuts may make 
rules requiring that in any specified factory, wherein more than 260 workers 
are ordinarily employed, an adequate canteen, according to the prescribed 
standards, should be provided for the use of the workers. It is estimated on the 
basis of the findings of the Survey that .about 12 per cent, of the Footwear 
factories in the country were under a statutory obligation to provide canteens 
and all of them had fulfilled their obligation in this regard. 

Nearly 59 per cent, of the canteens served tea, coffee, snacks and meals. 
While the remaitiing i.c., alK)ut 41 per cent., served either one or more of these 
items. All the factories riuming canteen were fouiid to have made adequate 
drinking water arrangements m the canteens. Contract system for running the 
canteen was prevalent in al>out 69 per cent, of the factories having canteens. 
Managements were running about 23 per cent, of the canteoixs while the re- 
maining (about 18 per cent.) were run jointly by workers and matxagemont. 

Although Canteen Managing Committees were found to be functioning in 
about 34 per cent, of the Footwear factori<‘,s having <‘anteens, they were res- 
ponsible for Axing j)ricos of articles sold in only about 29 per cent, of the can- 
teens, In nearly 35 per cent, of the cases, managements were fi.xing the prices of 
the various items sold in the canteens and in the remaining 36 per cent, fixation 
of pricas had boon left to the contractors. Price lists of various articles sold were 
displaye<l in oixly about half of the factories having canteens in the Rasidual 
Group (constituting about 13 per cent, of the factories at Industry level.) As 
regards the rates charged, it was observed that about 42 per ceixt. of the canteens 
had fixed the prices of the various items sold on no-profit-no-loss basis aixd in 
about 36 per cent, cases, market rates wore charged. In the rest i.e., 22 per cejxt. 
of the canteens, articles were sold to the workers at subsidised rates. 

Of the total estimated number of workers employed in the Footwear 
factories havuig canteens, nearly 43 per cent, (comprisuig about 57, 40 aixd 42 
per eeut. in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Posidual Group respectively) 
were estimated to be visiting canteens daily. It was also observed during the 
Survey that in alxout 60 per cent, of the factories having canteoixs in West 
Bengal (constituting about 41 per cent, at the Industry level), the location, 
surroundings and hygienic conditions of the canteeixs were bad. 

5*5. Greches — - 

With the passing of the Factories Act in 1948, it became obligatory for all 
factories employing more than 50 women workers to maintain a creche of a 
prescribed standard. The question of providing creche facility under law did 
not arise in the Footwear Industry since, in none of the units surveyed, the 
number of women employed exceeded the statutory limit of 50 and no unit was 
found to have provided a creche. 

5*6. Lockers—^ 

liooker facilities for keeping clothings of workers w<ire found to bo existing 
in only an insignificant percentage of Footwear factories of large size surveyed 
in the Besidua^ Group. 
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5-7. JtrH Shelters! 

Muiutoiunvco of rest slieltors is ohli^attny mido.r \]u\ Fa<*iories Xci fi>f evo,ry 
factory wlierciii more than 150 workers arc ordijiarily cui])loye(k However, if 
the factory is maiutaiiiiiig a (canteen of the ]>rescril>6d staudard, the provision of 
a separate rest shelter is not compulsory. It is estimated on the basis of data 
collected durijig the Survey that the ]U'ovisioji of a rest shelter was oblis<"itory 
in ab(mt 12 per cent, of the ¥ootwear factories, (comprising about 2, .15 and 77 
per cent, in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and llesidual Group respeetiv^ely) 
out of which nearly t)ue-fifth (comi)risin^ all in Uttar Pradi'sh and about half 
in Besidiial Group) had actually pi'ovided rest-shelters. The em])loyers of the 
factories wlxich ha<.l not provided rest-s]ieltci\s generally exi>lained that they 
had not done so as tJie workers were not pressiuji; this dcunand. It was also ob- 
served that wherever the rest shelters were provided, the same were in eon- 
formity with prescribed staudartLs in as much as they were sufliciently lighted, 
ventilated, maiutaiued in a tidy condition and furnislied with tables, benches, 
etc. They also provided adequate protection against bad weather aixd luid drink- 
ing water facilities. 

5 '8. Eecre(Uim Facilities ^ — 

On the basis of tli.* iriformation collected <luring the course of the Survey, 
it is estimated (hat arrangements for roereation of workers such as indoor/ 
outdoor gamers, dramas, film shows, radio etc., existed in only about 4 ]>er cent, 
of the factories in the country (comprising about 2 ])er cent. iu. Uttar Pradesli 
and about 8 ])er cent, in Kesidual Groiq)). Such facililit's were, however, not 
available to the workers in any of the lactoi ies survey(Hl in AVesl BcMxgal. It 
was nevertheless observed that in AVest Bengal, nea, ly 40 per cent, of ilie 
factories Avero organising some religious fuiu*.ti(>ns. In all ( he fa/ tories providing 
recreational facilities, the cost of such activities was being met by the maiiage- 
ments but in all cases these were iua,naged by tlie woiiou's either <lire(*tly or 
through a Committee. The recreational facilities wheaev^or |.u*()vi<lcd weni avail- 
able to all categories of workers. It was significaid to iu)te that jione of the 
small factories surveyed provided any recreational iacilities. 

5*9. Fdnmii anal Faeilities— 

Only on<^ large factory i]i Uthar Pradesh was found to be providing edut^a- 
tional facilities for workers’ cliildroJX up to primary standard. TJie school was 
run exclusively for workers’ cliildron who were supplied free slates and 
^taJch(Uis\ No fee was charged from the cliildrcn. Arrangements for adult 
education did not exist in any of the units surveyed. 

5 • 10. Medical Facilities— 

Information regarding medical facilities provided to the workers iu the 
Footwear Industry is discussed below. 

5*10*l. Hospitals and Dispensaries — 

It is estimated that only about 9 per cent, of the Footwear factories in the 
country (comprising about 11, 9 and 8 per cent, in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Residual Group respectively), most cf them being large establishments, 
had dispensaries and hospitals attached to them. Full time doctors had bee^ 
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appointed inaliout 10 per cent, of factories having dispensaries and these wore 
located in the Residual Group while the roinainiug i.e., about Ht per cent, had 
part-time doctors. It was observed that in ucariy 69 per cent, of the cases, 
part-time doctors were on duty upto six hours per week. Only in one large 
factory in Uttar Pradesh (constituting al)out 11 ])er cent. at the Industry 
level), part-time doctors were attending tlie dispensaries for 30 hours a week. 
Tu the remaining factories {i.e., 20 per cent.) the doctors were available between 
6 and 12 hours per week. None of the factories surveyed ox:ce])t one .small 
factory in Uttar Pra<lesh (constituting about 4 per cent, of all the factories at 
the Industry level) lunl arrangements with other dispcivsarias, liospitals or 
doctors for raeilioal treatment of their workers. Taking this unit also ipi accmuit, 
malical facilities can lie deemed to be existing in about 13 per cent, of the Foot- 
wear factories in the country. Besides their normal duties of attending to the 
.sick workers, the doctors attended to workers’ families iti the colonies. 

The Survey has also revealed that out of the 12 per cent, factories employ- 
ing contract laliour, about 87 per cent, provided medical facilities to contract 
labour and in 62 j> >r cent, of these units, the facilities available to contract 
la 1 ) 0 ur were similar to those available to direct labotir. 

5 -10 *2, A'tnbidance Rooms— 

Under the Factories Acl, 1948, every factory employing more than 600 
workers is required to provide and maintain an amT)iilai\ec room. The Rules 
framed by the State Governments proscribe the requircmoiits of suc-h rooms. 
The Survey results show, that of all the units surveyed one large factory hi Uttar 
Pradesh, three iixWest Bengal and one in Residual Group were muler a statutory 
obligation to provide ambiUancc rooms. None of the factories in Wo.st Bengal 
had fulfilled their obligation in this regard while the other two fatstories had 
provide<l ambulance rooms. Thus at the Industry level ul)out 2 per cent, of the 
iac.tories ha«l ])rovided anibulauce rooms. The ambulance room in the factory 
located in Uttar Pradesh wiis tmder the charge of a ]jart-tmie doctor who was 
available for 30 hours a week while the ambulance room in the Residual Group 
was looked after by some traiixed personnel. 

5 *10 ‘3. First-aid Boxes — 

The Faetorios Act, 1948, lays down that every factory shall ma intain first- 
aid boxes, at the rate of one for every 160 workers ordinarily employed. Such 
boxes must coutam the prescribed items and should be readily accessible to 
workers during all the working hours. Survey rasults show that about 98 per 
cent, of the Footwear factories had provided first-aid boxes. Though it is 
mandatory that each box should be kept imdcr the charge of a trained first- 
aider, it was foimd that in about 51 per cent, of the factories (comprising about 
45, 90 and 42 per cent, m Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal aixd Residual Group res- 
])ectively) having first-ai«l boxes, there were no trs i)xed first-aiders at all. The 
percentage of defaulting e.stahlisluaents in this respect was the highest in 
West Bengal (about 90 per cent.), followed by the Uttar I’radcsh and Residual 
Group where the relative i)ercentago was 45 and 42 respectively. In most of 
the factories (t.c., about 95 per cent.), the contents of the first-aid boxes were 
in accordance with the prescribed standard and these were easily accessible to 
the workore durii^ working hours. 
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Iti about 98 per cout. of tlio factories bavin" trained first-aiders, they were 
found to have rocoivod training under t)ie 8t. Jolin Ambulance, while the rest 
had received training imder the Rod Cross. 

5*11. Transport Facilities — 

The workers in the Footwear Industry had not T)ecn provided any trans- 
port facility. No transport or conveyance allowance was being paid to the 
workers in any of the imits surveyed. 

5 •12. Other Amenities — 

Of the factories surveyed, only tw^o large ostaT)lishments, one in Uttar 
Pradesh and the other in Residual Group weri' foiuid running grainshops for the 
benefit of their employees. In tliese shops, grains were sold to workers at the 
rates fixed by Government. It was also observed that one largo and one small 
factory in the Residual Groux) were having co-ox^crative credit societies for 
their employees. About 27 per cent, of the factories (comprising a]>out 11, 55 
and 33 per cent, of the factories in Uttar Pradash, West Bengal and Rasidual 
Group respectively) had x^rovidod x>rotective clothings to their workers. 

5 • 13. Hemsing Facilities — 

The present Survey lias I'cvoaled tliat, diirmg 1965-G6, about 13 per cent, 
of the Footwear factories in the country had ]>rovi<l(Ml liousiiig accommodation 
to their employees. Centre-wise details are given ui Statement 5*2. 

Staxemrnt 5*2 

Estimated Percentage of Factories in the Footwear Industry Pnjoiding Houses etc. 
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li". would bo seoix fioniBtaioinoul. 5*2 that about 42 per cent, of the hoxises 
consisted of one-room tenements, 50 pereeixt. two-room tenements and the rest 
(about 8 por c* nt.) had throe or more rooms. It is significant to note that in 
West Bengal all the houses provided were one-room tenements while in the 
Residual Groxip xill the houses were haviixg three or more rooms. In Uttar 
Pradesh tlxe majority of houses w'ere two-room tenements. All the houses 
were ffucea built. Of tlxe factories providing housing facilities, about 38 per 
ceixt. chargetl rent from all the employees to whom housiixg accommodation 
hatl been provitled while the remaining (about 62 per cent.) did not charge any 
rent at all. 

It has been cstimatoxl on tin* basis of the results of the Survey, that out of 
24,589 workers employed in the Footwear Industry as on Slat Mfirch, 1965, 
only about 3 per cetxt. had been provided Ixouses by the employers. As amongst 
the different centj-es Uttar Pradesh was loadiixg where the percentage of workers 
allotted houses was approximately 14. Details appear iix Statement 5 '3, 

Statement 6*3 

Estimated PcrcenUt'ge of WorherK AUoUed Homes in tlie Footwear Industry 

(1963-66) 
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♦Covered under Ihe Factories Act, 1948. 


Tlxe Survey has further revealed that, in none of the factories, workers were 
given any facility for buildiixg their own hoitsas. 
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SOCIAL SEOITRITY 

Prior to tlio attainment of Independence, factory workers in the country 
enjoye<l social security only to a limited extent wliich was mainly iix the shape 
of compensation for industrial accidents under tlie Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 10*2:1. Womet\ worlcers, in addition, were entitled to maternity benefits 
imder State laws. JTowever, after Independence there has been a considerable 
enlarffement of the scope and content of social security benefits larj^ely as a 
result of adoptioix of .such statutory measures a»s the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act and the Employees’ Provident Fund Acts. The following paragraphs 
describe the position in the. Footwear Industry as revealed by the Survey. 

6*1. Pronident Fund ScJtemes - 

The Survey results .show that provideirt fun<l schemes were in existence in 
about 61 per cent, of Footwear factories in the country. Of the above, in 
nearly threo-fourth.s of the factories, the provident fiuwls had boon .set up 
under the Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme framed by the Government of 
India in 1952 and consequently, the rate of contribution, conditions ()f eligibili- 
ty, etc., were the same aa laid down in the .scheme. The remainmg factories wore 
having either some other scheme or a combination of .some other scheme and 
the Employees Providerit Funds Scheme. 

As regards different contrea, it is noteworthy that in West BcTigal, all 
the factories surveyed wore having th • Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme 
In Utttar Pradesh and Residual Group, the percentage of factories having 
Employees’ Provident Fimds Scheme was about 84 and 47 respectively. 

An estimatetl ntunber of i:i‘.5 thousand workers in the Footwear Industry 
J.C., about 55 per cent, of the total, wore members of provident fuiwl schemes 
as on 31st March, 1965. Details in respect of Provident Fund Schemes, mem- 
bership etc., outliniiig the situation existing at the time of the Survey would bo 
clear from Statement 6*1. 
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S'l'ATKMKNT 0 • 1 

/'Jsiimutrd Prrcc.nfa.(j('. of Foohomr Fuctorit's luivbuf Proindent Fund Schemes, etC’ 
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6*2. Pension Schemes - • 

Tfc is estimated on tlie l>asis of tlie data collected during; the Survey that 
about 10 per cent, of the Footwear Victories iu the country (constituting about 
11 per cent. f)f large and 10 ]> r cent, of small factories) were having i^nsion 
schemes for tbeir ejnjdoyees. The scliemes were hi vogue ui about 9 per cent, 
of the factories in Uttar Pi-adesh and about 17 ])or cent, of the factories m the 
Residual Grrou]). All the pension s(i]ierac»s were regidar and in addition to the 
Provident Fund Schemes. It is significant to note that in none of the units 
surveyed in West Bengal, cliere was any pension scheme for the workers. In 
the Residual Clroup, one of the units was a public sector undertaking and as 
such {he pension was being paid in accordance with the Madras Government 
Liberalised Pension Rules to all tin? employees. In other factories, it was 
observed that generally, the condition of eligibility was a minimum of 10 years’ 
service or permanency but the rates of payment of pei;siou varied from miit to 
unit. The categories of persons covered under the pension schemes included 
cloric.al, managerial aiid tcclmbwil workers. There was no pension scheme for 
contract workers in the Footwear Industry. 
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6*3. Grahiitif Schemea — 

til I'lio Footwoar TiiditHtry, the nyatem of paying "ratuity was prevalent 
only to a limited extent, tlie all-India percentage of factories paying gratuity 
to their employees being only about 15. The proportion of large factories paying 
gratuity was found to be higher than that of small ones. A.s among the different 
fJeiitres, the Rasidual (troup was on the top, because as many as about 37 per 
cent, of the units were having gratuity schemes. In Uttar Pradesh, the per- 
(‘.entago of such factories was nearly 2 while in West Bengal, none of the units 
surveyed were found to be paying gratuity to their oraployoas. 

Gratuity was p.ayable to workers or their de]>oudants in the case of death 
and retirement in all the units whore the scheme was in vogue. In addition, 
half the luiits of those having gratuity schemes in the Residual Group were 
found to be paying gratuity in the event of voluntary r '.siguation also. In all 
the units paying gratuity, the scheme was regular. In 68 per cent, of the fac- 
tories paying gratuity, all the workers wore entitled to gratuity benefits while 
in the remaining .about 32 per cent, of the units Ic.ving gratuity schemes (all in 
Residu.al Group), the scheme was confined to admini,strative, clerical and techni- 
cal workers only. The rate of payment and the period of qualifying service was 
found to be differing from unit to unit. Generally the ]>oriod of qualifying service 
varied from 3 to 16 years and the rate of payment from 7^ d.ays to one month’s 
wages for each completed year of service. In one of the public sector units 
surveyed, the Madras Government Rides wore .applicable. 

On the basis of the data collected during the Survey, it h.as lioeu estimat- 
ed th.it in all 61 persons in the Industry received gratuity during the year ended 
1964. Significantly, all these workers belonged to ono largo unit surveyed in 
Uttar Pradesh. There was no gratuity .scheme for ooiitraet workers, 

6 ’4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain other faci- 
lities etc., to women employed in factories, exists in ahnost all States under the 
various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Governments. However, 
where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has been put into force, the 
employers arc absolved of their liability under the concerned Maternity Bene- 
fit Act. 

Information collected during the course of Surv^ey shows that not a single 
maternity claim had been made or accepted for payment by the employers 
in any of the units surveyed during 1964. This was, perhaps, so because the 
number of women employed in the Industry was negligible. 

6-5. Industrial Accidents — 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 and the Employees’ State In- 
surance Act, 1948, provide for payment of compensation to workers who are 
injured on account of accidents arising out of and in the course of employment. 
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jOuring the present Survey, information iu respect of number and iiatiirc 
ofindustrial accidents was collected from allthofcamjdcd factories svjiethcr co- 
vered or not under the Employees’ Statu Insurance Sebeme, The Survey has 
revealed that accidents were rejjortufl in about 20 per ctuit. of Mk? factories, 
comprising a bout 77 per cent, of the large and 11 per cent, of tlie small facto- 
ries. On the whole, an estimated number of 480 workers iu < he Eootwear In- 
dustry were involved in accidents during 1964. Perhaps a better pk^ture 
can be had when the number of workers involved in accitleubi riz-a-viz the 
number of workers employed is taken into account. The rate of accidents 
per thousand workers, based on the estimate of average number cmijloyctl 
during the year 1964 as also distribution of workers involvecl by nature of 
accidents, arc given in Statement 6*2. 

Sl'ATKJIEM' r..2 

J^stiituilcd DislrUjitiwii <>f Workers Inmlool, jia-idruts hy mi' are of .led denis 
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it will be seen from Statement 6*2 tiuit the rate of accidents in the In- 
dustry as a whole, is estimatc'd at 23 |h*j* thousand workers employed. ’Fhis 
rate was the highest in the largo size lactories iu Uttar Pradesh. It is .signifi- 
cant to note that in all the factories surveyed, not a siugle a< cidoTit resulting 
in permanent disability or death was reported. 

6*6. Occupational Diseases — 

None of the units surveyed reported any ^a'cupatioii!il disease a fHietiug 
their workers. 





OhAptku VII 

INDUS'PKIAL DELATIONS 

During the post-war years, j>arti<‘uJarly after hul<*]»(‘iulence, eousulera blc 
thought and action, have been <lcvt)te<l to juattors [)crtai}iing to tlie iinprovc- 
ment of labour-maiiageniciit relations in India. Vaiious legislat ive measures, 
notably the Industrial Disputes Act, 11)47, have gom; a long way in iiupioviug 
industrial relations iti the country. During the pr<'.seJit Survey, atlc'uiiou was 
focussed on some important aspects of industrial relations in the Eootwear 
Industry and the findings appear in the following pa ragraplis. 

7"1, Industrial Disputes- - 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the J?\)otwear Industiy were not. 
(collected during the present Hurv'ey, since llus same were already being rc- 
ceivetl in the La]x)ur llureau. Such infoimalion iji respeat ot the number of 
industrial <lisputes, numbi't of workers involved and juaji-days hist has Ixien 
given in iStatenieut 7-1. 

8'J’ATKxMisnt 7-1 

Number of Disputes llesuUiiuj in- Work tsloi)piifi'’s. Workers lucnleed ami 
]\lun-<fa>js lost in- the Footwear Imhislri/ 
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and ‘lt>ok-uuts\ 
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It will be seen from Sti 

uteiueut (7* 1) fhat <*x< eptiug 

i960 and 

1965, th*ue 


Were more or les8 peaceful cojiditiou.^^' iu t lie hidustiy aud lla‘ ivninher of strikes 
and lockouts was not si^uilicaut . JlowfVor, iu 1900, it was ubsta ved Mial L‘^0O 
workers were involved in a lock-out d(‘elared by a factory iu W'rsl Jiciigal 
suiting in a loss of 51,910 luau-days. Iu l9G‘i also, a cousid<M*a ble lumibcr ot‘ 
workers seems to liavi* bi'eii involve*! in industrial dis|>utes nssiiitiug iii a 
loss of 5,810 man-days. The reason for the same was, Hiat in I9()5, there wnsa 
major strike iu a factory iu Bombay which acconnteil for a l*)ss of 5,212 man- 
days. It was to press the demand f«>i* iiiea^nise*! wagcNS, d*‘aruess allowance, 
leave facilities etc. 
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t*2. trade tlnionisni — 

Trade unionism, it seems Jiad liot developed to a significant extent in the 
Footwear Industry since in only about per cent, of tlie factories «urv<\yed, 
workers liad organised themselves in to trade unions. Data collected further show 
that the development was uneven in diilercut (Jentivs as well as among the 
large and small size factories. In West Bengal, in 27 per cent, of factories, 
the workers were members of trade unions while t\\it relative figure for the 
Kesidual Group and Uttar Pradesh 'was 20 and 2 respectively. As between 
large and small factories, the fomier accounted for about 65 pcrr cent, whiles 
in the case of latter, tJie peretmiage of factories where workers w (Uc members 
of trade unions was hardly 6* Details are given in Statement 7*2. 

Statement 7-2 
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^Covered uader Ibc Factories Aet, 19 IS. 


Statement 7*2 reveals some interesting study. WJiile all the FouUvoar 
factories surveyed in West Bemgal ami Jtesidual Group had grauti^d recognition 
to the trade unions, not a single factory had done si> in Uttar Pradesh. It is 
all the more significant to note that it was in Uttar Pradesh that the maximum 
multiplicity of trade unions was evidenced in as mucJi as nine unions w ere 
found to bo functioning in on<‘ of the large factories surveyed. In this parti- 
cular case it was also noticed that there was overlapping membership to such 
a great extent that almost every worker a p]>ea red to be a niemlau' of more than 
one union. In Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and the llesidiuil Group, the res- 
pective percentage of workers who wn^rt* members of unions was about 64, 
33 and 35. Thus at the Industry level, about 39 \)vv cent, of the workers were 
found to be members of the unions. 

The Survey results also show that there was no factory where, an un- 
registered union was functioning. In ail the factories, the unions were regis- 
tered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 192ti. As regards the aetivitics of 
thi) trade uuiuub in the Foot-wear Industry, it was observed that the most 
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important aotivitywa 8 securing of cla bus of their members under thevariouvH 
Labour Acts; all the unions were found to be doing this. The unions in Uttar 
Pradesh, in addition to this, were found to be engaged in providing relief to 
distressed workers as well as some welfare and recreational faciliticsg. In the 
Besidual Group, one of the units was found to be providing recreational faci- 
lities for its members but in West Bengal the entire attention of the unions was 
confined to securing relief under La bom Acts. 

7 • 3. Collective Agreements — 

In the course of the Survey, informal itui was «‘olle< ted in resjiect of collec- 
tive agreements conchuled in the saniph*d factories since J L wa s ibuiu I (ha t 

about 9 per cent, of the Footwear fiictories in tlu^ country (comiaising about 
9 and 20 per oent. of the factories in West Bengal and itesidual (Irou]) re.s- 
pectively) had concluded collective agreements since 1950. Such agreements 
had been concluded more among large factories than sjnall ones. 

It is note worthy that in Uttar Pra<lesJi, not a single* collective agree}n<‘nt 
was found to have been concluded eluriug 1950-1905. In Hie remaining two 
centres viz., Besidual Group aud West Bengal, a bout one-lift li of (he factories 
in the former had concluded colliHjtive agreements while in Hie lattei- only one 
large size factory had done so. In Residual Group, (he agreements covered 
a wide range of issues like dcaruess allowance, reA’ision of wages, bonus, 
gratuity, retirement age, introduction of ]^m])loyees‘ Slate lii'airanee Seliemc, 
sick leave, tool allowance etc. In West BiMigal, scttlenn'iits arrived at related 
to grant of ex-gratia 2 )a 3 nnent 8 to the workers ami selling iqi of a grievance 
committee with due representation to workers. 

7 ’4. Hlandivg Orders— 

With the enactment ol' Industrial Kmjiloyuicut (Standing Giders) A<;l. 
1946 it has become obligatory for all factories employing UK) or more workers 
to frame Standing Orders for regulating such ma tt(*.rs as cla ssilicat ion of \s orki'i s, 
intimation of periods anil hours of work, holidays, le.miiua tion of crnploymcut, 
redress of grievances etc. 

It is estimated that about 22 j>cr cent, of thi* Footwear factories iu the 
country (comprising about II, 45 and 24 per cent, of the. factories in Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal aucLBesiilual Group respeetively) were uiub r a statu- 
tory obligation to frame Standing Orders, out of which nearly four-fifths had 
complied wdth the provisions of law'. Besides, a few small factories in lle.sidual 
Group though not under a statutory obligation to frame Stamling Orders liad 
also framed them. As such, at the Industry level, a bout 22 p r cent, of the fac- 
tories were found to have framed Standing Orders. In all cases, except one 
(where it was imder the Saurashtra Industrial Act), the Standing Orders had 
been framed under the Industrial Enijiloyment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 
In nearly tw'o-thirds of the factories having Standing Orders, these were duly 
certified by the certifying a ulhority. Inmost of the cases, (he Staudiug Orders 
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covered more thau one category of w'oikem Le., a coiubiuat ion of *Pro<lu-*.tion 
and Related Workers/ ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ and ‘WarcK and VVajd 
and Other Services’ categories. Details ap|>ear in Stateiiiejit 7 *5. 
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7* 5. Labour and Welfare Officers— 

AVith a view to enabling employers to liave bettfir arraiigements for per- 
sonnel management and to help them in ensuring }>roper inr'lenamtation of 
labour laws, specific provision has been made in the Faciori« s Ai*t. rKuiirin^JT 
all factories employing 500 or more workers to appoint a Welfare Oflicei. 
The rules framed by the State Governments under the Act prescribe the func- 
tions and duties of these officers. Since movst of the Kootw'ea r factories covered 
during the Survey were not of very big size, it is not surprising that at the In- 
dustry level only about 7 per cent, of the factories (coniy.rising about 2, 27 
and 4 per cent, of the factories in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Residual 
Group respectively) were under smh a legal obligatiou. (b’ tliese. iHctojiKH. 



aU in Uttar Pradeaii as well as in the Residual Group had cornpUed with tLa 
provisions of law while in West Bengal only one-third of the factories had ap- 
pointed Welfare Officers. It was also observed that one of the large factories 
surveyed in the Residual Group, though not und»;r a statutory obligation 
to appoint a Welfare Officer had done so. Tims, at the industry level about 
5 percent, of the Footwear factories were found to have appointed these 
officers. The functions of the Welfare Officers were generally the .same as 
prescribed under the Factories Act, 1948. In all the factories where Welfare 
Officers had been appointed they appeared before the Industrial Tribunals eto., 
on behalf of managements in cases of Industrial disputes. 

7*6. WorlcsfJmnt Committees.-— 

With a view to providing a forum at the unit level for elimination of sources 
of friction through muttta 1 discussion and consultation between the manage- 
ments and there employees, the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 empowers the 
appropriate Government to prescribe that Works Committee should be cons- 
tituted in every industrial establishment employing 100 or more worktirs. 

Tha results of the present Survey have showir that about 22 per cent, 
of the Footwear factories in the country (comjirising about 11, 45 and 24 per 
cent, of the factories in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Residual Group res- 
pi'ctively) were under a legal obligation to set up Works Coimnitteo.s. It is, 
however, disappointingtoobservethathardly 7 per cent, of these (comprising 
only aborrt 16 per cent, of the factories hr Residual Group) had actually done so. 
Noire of tlie factories under obligation in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
had set up Works Committees. The reason for this, as per the version of the 
managements was the existence of some other forums like the Production Com- 
niittee, Welfare ('ommittce, or Safety Committee through which the dt>sired 
objectives of the Works Committees were being achieved. In some of tJn' fac- 
tories, either the workers were not keen to form such committees or the 
managements were not fully aware of the legal requirements in this re.spcct. 
It was also noted that in a few factories Works Committees were in tlie pioctsss 
of formation. At the time of the Survey nearly 1-5 ])er cent, of the l^^oot w oar 
fa< torios in the country had constituted Works/Joint Comniittees. It was ul.^o 
observed that in all cases where Works Coinmiltees were there, the emj)loyees 
and the employers were having equal repre.sent ation. The number of meetings 
held during the year ended 81-3-1965 was 8 and the records of the me<‘tings 
mdicate that in most of the meetings, individual ciascs were dis<M ssed. l lu se 
included payments of com{jensiition due to si<;kno s, reinstatement, re-einploy- 
iiuuit and earned leave etc., and the decisions taken were generally implement- 
ed. 

7*7. Production and Other Committees — 

Production Committee for devising ways and means of increasing production 
existed in only one large factory surveyed in Uttar Pradesh. In this unit, 
a Safety Comm ttee had a Iso been constituted for devising measures for iniui- 
v-'isi-ag accidents, this consisted of Dej*artmoutal Heads and Engineers. 
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7 ‘ 8 . Grievance Procedure — 


As stated oarVior in this t’hapUy, ahout 'PI jX'r (^-iit. of the Fo(>tv,(‘ar fac 
torics in tiio conntvy ^voTC nnder a lep;a\ obli'ratien tn I’vamo Bti..udii,;j: (dd'.rs 
and of these idsnii fontdiftes had aetia.dy th re so. Ih shtes, a few sivrl' fi’o 
toi'K^s in Jh‘.sidn:d (f I’oup, thtnnjiVi no\ vi\idev statuiovy (ii .',ip i\rj\ vo dini'.e 8i: nd- 
inp; Onha’s had :Us() framed liu.in. As sueli. tt'.(' trdu,^lvv had ohov. i 1:2 
p(n' cent, of the fac.tories were found to hav(- fisnU'd Blendii g Ordeis :muI 
thus sueh, faotovies lu’d a pr<‘se-ilied yi e\;;i (■< •,'!i'(-e(hi!(', Che’errlly, 

tlio eiuploye<‘S yol Tedvtissal oi t he>r yyicv; ^•ees ].-y ap; ' ' si.hiny the management 
direeiiv or rlivonyU iFe trade rn'orn; or ’N\'<-V'‘a U' Oll'erte. AVfeVe Iheie v..;,s I'o 
]»rese.rii,ed p;’oe<'duv<^ tile \\ (/vkers \'ere U umI o) l e iippoaiel'.in!; U.v> I 's; e.yt;- 
ment for l■e.dl•e^s^d of their eri<^v;i.ne< s. 


7 * 9 . As!^ocia[ion of Worhers vith the Manacjeuicnl — 

The present Survey shows tle'T nom' tlie- lAiot w<-i;.T fjuToi ies in lii<' eoun- 
try had intrudueed any sehi'ine for assi eiatu'e workers with the ns i ele- 
ment. 



Chapter VIII 


LABOUR COST 


Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled establish- 
ments during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the employee® 
covered under the Factories Act, 1918 and rexieiving less than Rs. 400-00 
per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by the Study 
Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour- and Employ- 
ment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelbid on the linos 
of the Study of Labour Costs in the European Lxdustry, made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1950, xvith such modifications as wer<i considered 
necessary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view of the fact 
that, in India, wages an'. ijai<l ou tls- basis of days instead of hours, data were 
collected in resjxict of man-day, s instead of man-hours. Sintilarly, it was found 
in the (.course of the pilot emiuir) , that except for a very few cstablishiiu-jits, 
sc]tarat(^ records of premium paynt<-uls made for leave attd holidays, or for 
da\'s ]U)t worked, wer<i not ntaintaiued and luetce these w<M-e dropped as soitaiate 
items and vecordcHl under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions weie made iji the 
list either on the basis of tin- decisions of tlio Btudy Croup ]-»!ferred to abovs 
or to elicit separate information on some of the items oil whicli (mqdoyero 
have to incur exp(inses under labour laxvs in force in the country e.g., lay-off 
washing facilities, retrenchment compensation etc;. 


As mentioned earlier, the Survey was launched in April, 19G5 and com- 
pleted jn February, 19(56. With a view to maintaining comparability of dat^ 
and ensuring uniformity, it was intended to collect information, as far as 
possible for the calendar year 1964. If, however, it was not feasible to collect 
information for the calendar year 1964, then the field staff were aslosl to collect 
tlm data for the financial year of the establishment. The available data sliow 
that It was possible to collect information from most of the sampled es- 
tablishm.ents for the year 1964 and the data presented in the following para- 
graphs may, tluueforo, be taken to r<;fcr to that year. 


It may also lx; nu;ntioncd here that xvilh a x-iew to foimin 
of hdioiir cost, salaries and allowances <!tc. as well as the 


g ii better cstima(o 
n lai L-flay s woi kod 
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in respect of those persons who were emiJloyed in connection with any welfaje 
item, amenity etc., even though they were covered under the Factories Act 
and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the general 
heads “Wages”, “Bonuses” and “Other Cash Payments” along with the similar 
amounts paid to workers who came within the scope of the Study. Expenses 
incurred in connection with such persons were recorded against the items for 
which they were employed. 

• 8 - 1 . Labour Cost P&r Man-day W orked-^ 

Onthe basis of the data collcct<id during the Survey in respect of the 
wages and other earnings of workers , and the expenditure incurred by the 
employers on various welfare and security measures, subsidy, services, etc . 
along with the toal number of mair-days worked, the average labour cost per 
mai\-days bas been worked out and is given is Statement 8* 1. 


STATEMEN'r 8-1 


Esti mated Lahoro' Cost Per Man-day W^orked in the Footwear Industry 


(In Rupees) 


Cenire Large Small Ov-erall 

Faciorioa Factories 
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1, Uttar Pradesh 


•• 
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5-85 

7-65 

2. West Bengal . . 

•• 

• • 

•• 

5-08 

3-90 
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3. Residual 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6-45 

5-98 

6-31 

4. All India 

• * 

• « 

• • 

5-79 

5-61 

6-76 


The overall labour cost per man-day in the Footwear Industry was esti- 
mart(ul at Rs. 5* 76. As Statement 8-1 sliows, the burden of the cost was 
the highest in Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 7-65) and the lowest in West Bengal 
(Rs. 6-03). As between the large and small factories in the diff<^rcnt centres, it 
was observed that the former seemed to incur higher exi)enses per man-day 
than the latter. 

8*2. Covipanents of Lahovr Cost — 

The iMialysis of the labour cost sliov/s tliat its nriin eompo]ie7iJ was wagi s, 
wliich accounted for nearly 87 per cent, of t}u 7 total labour cost per ms-n-day 
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worked. Details of the various coiui^oneuts of labour cost per man-day worked 
are presented in Btatement 8-2. 


(Sta'I'kjiknt 8-2 
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5-70 

— 

— 

— 

— 






2. West liengal 

1-54 

(00- 20) 

— 

0*09 

(1-7!)) 

0-02 

(0-K)) 

0-01 

(0-20) 

(a) Largo Factories 

4*50 
(90* 35) 

— 

0-09 

(1*77) 

0-02 

(0-39) 

0-01 

(0-2U) 

(h) Small Factories 

;l 49 


0-11 (2-82) 

— 

— 

(S9* 49) 



0-03 

(0-48) 

()-20 

(2-17) 

3. llesidual 

I • 87 
(77-18) 

0-U7 

(1-11) 

0-41 

(0-50) 

(a) Largo Factories 

4-80 

0-09 

0-53 

* 

012 

(74-42) 

(1-39) 

(S-22) 


(1-80) 

(h) Small Factories 

5 • 02 
(83 • 95) 

— 

0-11 

(1-84) 

0-10 

(1-07) 

0-.39 
(6-. 72) 

4. All India 

4-98 

(80-01) 

0-01 

(0*17) 

0-21 

(3*05) 

0-02 

(0-3.5) 

0-03 

(0-52) 

(a) Large I'actorios 

4-90 

(85-00) 

O-OI 

(0-17) 

0-24 

(4*14) 

0-02 

(0-35) 

002 

<0-3r,) 

(Jj) Small Factories 

5-00 

(91-83) 

— 

0-00 

(1*09) 

0*03 

(0-54) 

0-12 

(2-18) 


* IjCSs than lls. 0*005. 

Figures within brarkrts are percentage to total. 

(a) Includes basic wage, dearness allowance, incentive bonus and altcndance bonus. 

(b) Includes extra payment for working on holidays. 

(c) Includes house rent allowance, travelling allowance etc. andjother ex-gratia payments 
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Statement 8-2— &>;*/(?. 


(Tri 11»1 |)ooh) 


Social Security 
Contributions 

Subsi* 

dies 

Direct 

Bonofits 

Some 

Other 

Pay- 

ments 

related 

to 

Labour 

Cost 

(/) 

Others 

Total 

Ohliga- Non- 

tory Obliga- 

tory 

(d) 

(e) 

Oj) 



1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

II 

12 

13 

1, Uttar i’radesh 

0* 10 

0*10 

0*22 


0 01. 

0 02 

7 • 05 


1.3-23) 

(1-31) 

(2-88) 


(0-13) 

(0-2(5) 

(100-00) 

(«) Largo l^^actorics 

or)4 

010 

0*32 

— 

O-Ol 

0-03 

8 -.34 


(0-32) 

(1-87) 

(3-75) 


(0-12) 

(0-3.3) 

(100 00) 

(/d Small Factories 

0-12 



0-03 

— 

He 

Ht 

5-85 


(2-05) 


(0-51) 




(100-00) 

2. Wost Uonj'al 

0-32 


0-04 

-r-rm 

4t 

OOJ 

5- 03 


(0-30) 


(0-79) 



(0-20) 

(100-00) 

(fi) Large Factories 

0-32 

— 

004 

— . 

H* 

001 

508 


(0-30) 


(0-79) 



(0-20) 

(100 00) 

(h) Small Factories 

0-23 



0-07 

— 

H( 


3-90 


(5- 90) 


(1-79) 




.. (100*00) 

3. Residual 

0-43 

- 

0-18 

. 

oo.> 

0 07 

0-31 


(fi-81) 


(2-83) 


(0-79) 

(I'll) 

(100 00) 

(a) Largo Factories 

0-53 

— 

0-22 

— 

0 03 

0 11 

6*45 


(8 -.53) 


(3-41) 


(0-4G) 

(1-71) 

(100- 00) 

(6) Small Factories 

0-18 

— 

(5-07 

— 

0-10 

Ht 

5*9St 


(3 01) 


(1-17) 


(1-07) 


(100 00) 

4. All- India 

0-33 

0 • 02 

0- 10 


001 

0.02 

5-75 


((50!)) 

(0.3r,) 

(1-71) 


(017) 

(0-3r,) 

(100-00) 

(a) Largo Factories 

()-3S 

0 03 

0- 10 

— 


0*02 

5-79 


(0-5(5) 

(0-52) 

(1-73) 


(017) 

(0.35) 

(100*00) 

(b) Small Factories 

(>■ l(i 

— 

0 • 05 

— 

0 03 

Hi 

5*51 


(2-90) 


(0-91) 


(0ri5) 


(1(H)* 00) 


■fTho conaponoiita do not add up to tlio total duo to tlio fact that amounta loss thati 
Re. 0*005have beoii oiniUod. 

(d) Includes oxpuJulituro on modical and health oare, canteens, Cfniipauy h«)iisin‘f, 
crochoa. educational and recreation scrvicrs, etc. 

(c) Tnoludes direct iJaymonts made by the e'nx)loyer to the boncliciary on occasions like 
birtli, death, marriage, etc. 

(/) Includes expoiidituro on recruit me it, vocational training, approntiooshix), on-the-job 
medical services, etc. 

(g) Includes expenditure on miscollaneiius paymonbs like suppiv protective o4uix)ment 
to workers pay of La hour/ Wei fare Ollicers etc. 
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Tlio various comiJOiioiits of labotir cost arc briefly discussed iix tlio following 
paragraphs. 

8*2-l. Wages — 

Tliis eompouoiit comi»rise<l bjisic wages, dearness allowance, incen<.ivo or 
production bonus and attendance bonus. Since most of the cstablislimcnts 
did not maintain separate records of pajonents made for the days actually 
worked aiid for leave and holidays jjeriods, the amount of ‘wages’ includes 
sums paid for the days worked as well as for the days not worked but paid. 

As already mentioned, wages alone accounted for about 87 per cci\t. 
(Statement 8*2) of the total labour co.st in the Industry. This percentage 
was as high as 90 ui West Bengal while the relative figures for Uttar Pradesh 
and the Residual Groups were 81 and 77 respectively. Further l>rea.k-up 
of ‘wages’ into various sub-groups wiz., basic wages aixd dearness allowance 
and incentive or production bonus is given in Statement 8 -.3. 

Statement 8*3 

Break-tip of ^Wage Cost* Inf Svh-Conijwnents in the Footwear Industry 

{1964) 


(III Itliptvs) 


Centro 

Basic 

Wages aiul 
Dearness 
Allowaneo 

JnoenI ive/ 
Broductiuii 
Jioiius 

Atlrndarico 

Bonus 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 . Utlar rra.<lcah 

(>•41 





(>•41 


(100-00) 



(ICO- 00) 

(a) Largo Factorios 

0-75 

— 

— 

0-75 

(100 00) 



(100-00) 

(b) Small Factories 

5*70 

— 

— 

5-70 

(100 00) 



(100-00) 

2. West Bengal 

416 

0-38 



4-54 


(91-63) 

(8-37) 


(100-00) 

(a) Large Factories 

419 

0-40 

— 

4-50 

(91-29) 

(8-71) 


(100-00) 

(6) Small Factories 

.. 3-49 

— 

— 

3-40 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

3 . Residual 

.. 4-87 

— 



4-87 


(100-00) 



(100-00) 

(a) Large Factories 

4-80 

— 

— 

4 -SO 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

(b) Small Factories 

5-02 

— 

— 

5-02 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

4. AlLIndia mm 

4-73 

0-25 

-ii. 

4-98 


(94-98) 

(6-02) 


(100-00) 

(a) Largo Factorios 

4-67 

0-29 

— 

4-96 

(9415) 

(6-85) 


(100-00) 

(6) Small Factories 

.. 6-06 

— 

— 

5-00 

(100 00) 



(100-00) 


2}.B. — I'l't'urua in brackets are porceutagos. 


It is evident from Stiitemonl. .S-Ji that, virtually, the entire ‘Wa.ire Cost 
<!onsisted of basic wajres and deixniess allowaiK^e or of (Consolidated wages wlioro 
dcariKiss ailowanco was not being |)aid sci)arat(;ly. Cost on account of incentive 
or production bonus was being incurred by a few largo factories in West Bengal, 
wlicrc it <!onstitut(>.d alxuit 8 per ccint. of the total labour cost. Attendance 
bonus was not being })aid iji any of the units surveyed. 

8 - 2 -2. Promam Pay for Ooertime, and IjoXc. Shifls — 

Under this group, the ])remium part of tlic pay for ove.r-ti)U(c, late shifts 
and work on holidays was rccordcxl. TJiis was represented by an amount 
received by the workers in .addition to their n((rnial [)ay. For o.vampl ■. if 
workers were paid one and .’, half t imes their normal rates of wage„s for overtime 
work, the extra amount paid to them, be., one half, was recorded against this 
it cm. 

From th(‘. tiguri's given in St a.f <’.mciit 8-2, it would be .seen that th<! cost 
oix account of this item w.is not much and formed a very small projrortion 
of the total labour cost. Its ])ro])ortion was comparatively higher in the 
Residual Croup than in Uttar l*radc.sh. In West lhaigal, tume of the units 
wen< found to i)e jiaying any Premium Pay for Ov'crtimc and L.ate Shifts. 

8 * 2 - 2 . 

Undiw this grou]). data wen', rec.orded in res])c( f of p.iviiumts made in tJie 
.shape of festival bonus, y(«r-eud bonus, ]»rofit-.sharing bonus and (jthcr types 
of bonusc's ])aid each ye.ar to the (mipIoye.es. It would b(( seen from Stat inent 
,8-2 that ]iaym”.uts made, on a('coiint of tho.sti bonu.ses accounted for nearly 
■1 per c(‘.nt. of the l.iboiir (’:ost at tJie indust. ry level. .Vs rega rds different c(aitre.s, 
Re.sidual Croup w.as top}(i]ig with about 7 j»er ce.nt. followed by Uttar Prad(\sh 
and AVest Bengal, where, tlie relative ixucc'.ntagirs wenf 0 and 2 resiiectively. 
Fiirtlew brtMik-up of the bonus ]>a.yment.s shows tluit <a.bout 4.8 ])cr cent, of the 
total co.' 3 t on account, of this it(.'m was in re..s])ect of Profit-.sharing Bonus, while 
the relative figures for Vear-end Bonus and other Bonuses were 2.3 and 19 
respcctivi'.ly. 

8'2-4. Other Paymentti in Cash and Kind 

The main items to which other cash payments related were ho se-rent 
allowance, conveyance allowance, tool allowance, water allowance and other 
ex-qratia paymtuds. The. combined cost on account of all tho.se payments 
is estimated at Re, 0-02 per man-day worked. 

Payments in kind related to items .siwh as dist ribution of sweets on certain 
occasions etc., in ciwtain units in West Bengal and Residual Group. The cost 
per man-da, y on account of this item was Re. 0*03, 

8-2 -5. ffociaJ Security Oontrihulions — 

Information in rc.spoct of this (component of labour cost was collec.ted 
under two heads; (a) obligatory, i.e., those exfionses which the employers were 
required to incur in compliance with cert.ain labour laws, and (h) non-obligatory, 
i.c., those expenses relating to so(ual security which- the employers were incurring 
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on a voluntary basis. Non-obligatory social security contributions were found 
to Have been incurred by certain large size factories in Uttar Pradesh. The 
combined cost on account of this component is estimated at Re. 0*02 per 
man-day or about 6 per cent, of the total labour cost. 

The estimated cost on account of various items comprising obligatory 
social security contributions, is given in Statement 8*4. 

Statement 8*4 

Estimated Cost of SocicU iSecurity Contributions j)er Man-day Worked in the 

Footwear Industry 

( 1964 ) 


(In Uiipoos) 


Centre 



Obligatory 

_ 



( " ' 

Provident 

Fund 

Keirenoh- 

Oomj)oii- 

satioii 

Employ- 

1 

Gomponsatioii for 


Compeii- 

aatioii 

for 

lay-off 

State 

liiKur- 

aiioe 

CV>ntri- 

butiori 

f 

Employ- 

ment 

Injury 

■ 1 

Occupa- 

tional 

Diseases 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1 , Uttar Pradesh 

0-21 

(52-50) 

0-06 

(15-00) 

0 01 
(2-60) 

0-12 

(30-00) 

— 

— 

(a) Large Factories 

0-27 

(50-00) 

0-09 

(10-67) 

001 

(1-85) 

0-17 

(31-48) 

— . 

— 

(b) Small Factories 

010 

(83-33) 



0-02 

(10-67) 



2. West Bengal 

0-21 
(65 02) 

— 

001 
(31 2) 

0-07 

(21-88) 

0-02 

(6-25) 

— 

(tt) Large Factories 

0-22 

(68-75) 


001 

(3-12) 

0-07 

(21-88) 

0-02 

(6.25) 

— 

(b) Small Factories 

0-13 

(56-52) 


**• 

0-10 

(43-48) 

— 

— 

3. Residual 

0-29 

(67-44) 

— 

0-02 

(4-65) 

0-12 

(27-01) 


— 

(tt) Largo Faotories 

0-37 

(67-27) 

— 

0-03 

(5-46) 

0-15 

(27-27) 

* 

— 

(6) Small Factories 

0-12 

(66-67) 



0-06 

(33-33) 

~ 

— 


4 . All-India .. .. 0-22 

(62. 80) 

0.24 
( 63 . 10 ) 
0.11 

(08-75) 


0-01 

001 

0-09 

0-02 

(2.86) 

(2-80) 

(25-71) 

(-5-71) 

0.01 

0-01 

0.10 

0-02 

(2*63) 

(2-63) 

(86-32) 

(5-26) 

— 

— 

0.05 




(31.25) 



(tt) Large Factories 
(h) Small Factories 



06 


Statement 


(In Rupees) 


Centre 


Obligatory 

A 


Non- 

Obli- 

gatory 

Total for 
Obligatory 
and Non- 
obligatory 
Contribu- 
tions 

Percentage 
of Sooial 
Security 
Contri- 
butions 
to the 
Total 
Labour 
Cost 

( - 

Mater- 

nity 

Benetit 

Other 

Social 

Pro- 

grammes 

Gratu- 

ity 

Total 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 . Uttar Pradesh 




0m40 

0-10 

0-50 

0*54 





(100-00) 




(a) Large Factories 

— 

— 


0>64 

0-16 

0-70 

8-19 





(100-00) 




(b) Small Factories 

— 

— 

. 

0-12 

— 

0-12 

2.05 





(100-00) 




2. West Bengal 



. 

0-32t 


0-32 

6-36 





(100-00) 




(a) Large Factorios 

— 

. — 


0.32 

— 

0.32 

6-30 





(100-00) 




{h) Small Factories 

— 

— 

- 

0-23 

— 

0-23 

5.00 





(100- 00) 




3. Residual 

- 




0-43 


043 

6-81 





(100*00) 




(a) Largo Factories 

— 

— 

- 

0-55 

— . 

0-55 

8-53 





(100-00) 




(6) Small Factories 



- 

0-18 

— . 

0-18 

3.01 





(100-00) 




All-Tndia 





- 

0-35 

0-02 

0-37 

6.44 





(100-00) 




(ff) Tjarge Factories 

— 

— 


0-38 

0-03 

0-41 

7.08 





(100-00) 




(6) Small Factories 


— 

- 

0-16 

— 

0.16 

2-90 





(100-00) 





*Lofw than Re. O-OO.^. 

‘I'Tho components flf> not add up to the total duo to the fact that amounts less than Re. 0 • 005 
have been omitted. 

N’ote — Figures within brackets indicate percentages to total. 

It will bo seen from Statement 8*4 that the cost to the employers on 
account of obligatory social security coutributious consisted mainly of provident 
fund coixtributious and Employees State Iirsurauce contributions, which 
accomited for about 63 per cent, and 26 per cent, respectively of the total cost 
on this item. The rast repraseuted contributions made by the employers 
on account of compensation for employment injury (about 6 per cent.) and 
compensation for retrenchment or for lay-off (about 5 per cent.). 
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8 • 2 • n S^fhsidics — 

Cost of employers for providing certain facilities and services to the workers 
and their families was collected under this head. The facilities listed were 
Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Tlestaurants, Housing, Credit Unions, 
Educational Services, Recreational Services, Cultural Services, Transport, 
Sanitation, Drinking Water and Washing Facilities etc. The amounts recorded 
included depreciation but excluded any capital expenditure. In the course 
of the pilot enquiry, it was noticed that in most of the cases, employers either 
did not maintain iiny records separately for the above-mentioned items or 
expenses related not only to persons falling within the scope of the study but 
also to others. Hofice the field staff was asked to obtain estimates, wherever, 
such statistics were not available separately, for the above-mentioned items 
and/or for tlie employees covered by the study only. In the latter case, esti- 
mates were made on the basis of the proportion that the employees coming 
under the scope of the study formed to the total employees. Statement 8*5 
gives details in respect of the cost on subsidies per man-day worked as revealed 
by the data collected during the Survey. 

Statement 8* 6 

E^imitcd Qost of ^^uhiidies per Man-daij Worked in the Footwear Industry 

{1964) 

(Tn Rupoos) 


Contro 

Medical Can teens Rostau- 
and rants 

Health and 

Caro Other 

Food 
Services 

Com- 

pany 

Housing 

Credit Edu- Recm- 

Uiiions cational ational 
Services Services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

002 

0.01 

0.05 

0.08 


0-02 

4c 


(9-09) 

(4-55) 

(22- 7.1) 

(.30 -IC.) 


(9-09) 


(a) Lar"o Factories 

0.03 

0-02 

0.07 

013 



0.03 

4c 


(9.38) 

(0.25) 

(21.87) 

(40r62) 


(9-38) 


(6) Small Factories 

♦ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. West Bengal 

* 

0.02 




Xt 


4c 



(50-00) 






(a) Largo Factories 

♦ 

0-02 

— 

* 


— 

4c 



(50.00) 






(6) Small Factories 

. . — 

— 

— 

* 

0-01 

— 

4c 






(14-29) 



3. Residual 

0-02 

0-03 

— 

— 

0.02 

4« 

0.02 


(11. ti) 

(10.67) 



(11-11) 


(11-11) 

(a) Largo Factories 

0.02 

0-04 

— 

— 

0.03 

4( 

0-02 


(9.09) 

(18-18) 



(13-64) 

4c 

(9.09) 

(6) Small Factories 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. All-Tndia 

0*01 

0-02 

0.01 

0-02 

41 

0-01 

4c 


(10-00) 

(20-00) 

(10-00) 

(20-00) 


( 10 . 00) 


(a) Largo Factories 

o.oi 

0-02 

0.01 

0*02 

* 

0-01 

4c 


(10.00) 

(20.00) 

(10.00) 

(20.00) 


(10.00) 


(6) Small Factories 

♦ 

— 

— 


* 

— 

4c 



Statjsment 8*5 — conid^ 


(In Rupoes) 



Centre 

Cultural 

Services 

Trans- 

port 

Sani- 

tation 

Drink- 

ing 

Water 

Wash- 

ing 

Faci- 

lities 

Total 

Percen- 
tage 
of Sub- 
sidies 
to the 
Total 
Labour 
Cost 


1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1. 

Uttar Pradesh 

♦ 

— 

0*04 

(13>18) 

* 


0.22 

2.88 


(a) Large Factories 

. • — 

— 

0-04 

(12.50) 

* 

* 

0*32 

3-75 


(6) Small Factories 

★ 


0.02 

(66.67) 

* 

0.01 

(33.33) 

0.03 

0.51 

2. 

West Bengal 

♦ 

— 

0-01 

(25.00) 

Ik 

0.01 
(25 * 00) 

0.04 

0.79 


(a) Large Factories 

♦ 


0*01 

(25.00) 

* 

0.01 

(25.00) 

0.04 

0.79 


(b) Small Factories 

• • 


0.0.3 
(42. 86) 


0.02 

(28*57) 

0.07t 1.79 

3. 

Residual 


0.02 

(11.11) 

0-05 

(27*78) 

0*01 
(5.. 56) 

0.01 

(5*65) 

0.18 

2.85 


(a) Largo Faot<irios 

* 

* 

0-02 

(9.09) 

0.06 

(27*27) 

0.01 

(4.55) 

0.02 

(9.09) 

0.22 

3.41 


(6) Small Factories 



0.05 

(71*4,3) 

0.01 

(14*29) 

001 

(14-28) 

0.07 

1.17 

4. 

All-Tudia 

* 

an 

0.02 

(20.00) 


0.01 

(10*00) 

0.10 

174 


(u) Largo Factories 

♦ 


0.02 

(20.00) 

* 

0.01 

(10*00) 

0.10 

1-73 


(/>) Small Factories 

* 


0.03 

(60.00) 

* 

0.01 

(20.00) 

0.05t 

0.9J 


*Los 3 than Re. 0« 005, 


fTho components do not odd up to tho total duo to the fact that amounts loss than 
Ro# 0*005 have been omitted. 

Figures within brackets are percentages to total. 

The cost of subsidies is estimated at Re. 0 • 10 per man-day worked and 
constituted about 2 per cent, of tho total labour cost. The main items of 
expenditure under this head were Canteens, Housing and Sanitation, each 
accounting for one-fifth of the total cost on subsidies. Expenses incurred 
on other items like Medical Care, Restaurants and Educational Services 
accounted for one-tenth on each item while the expenditure on tho remaining 
items was insignificant. Data collected have revealed that the factories in 
West Bengal speixt tho least amount (Re. 0-01) per man-day worked as oom« 
pared to Uttar Pradesh (Re, 0*22) and Residual Group (Re. 0-18). 



8-2* 7. Direct Benefits — 

Direct benefits are those benefits which are paid by the employers directly 
to the beneibnaries without any intermediary or external agency. Survey 
results show that no expenses wore incurred by employers on this item. 

8* 2 *8. Soine other Payments Reluted to Labour Cost — 

Under this group, expenses relating to on-the-job merlical services, cost 
of recruitment and remuneration paid to apprentices, incurred by tlie emp- 
loyers were recorded. The total cost incurred on account of all these items 
amounted to Re. O-Ol per man-day worked (Statemeiit 8-2) at the Industry 
level. 

8* 2 -9. OtJiers — 

Expenses incurred by the employers in. connection with the supply of 
protective equipments or salaries of Labour Officers etc., were not significant 
as tliey accounted for Re. 0*02 or 0-35 per cent, of the total labour cost per 
man-day worked. 



CUAl'TRR IX 


SIBIMARY OF FINDINGS 

Shoe-makiiig iu India is a traditional craft and even today it is carried 
on largely as .a cottage industry. Tlu*. largo scale manufa(;tnre of footwear 
with modern equipments and plants was undertaken in the country for the 
first time in 1932. During the last three clccades, inspite of initial handicaps 
and diliiculties, it has developed rapidly and succeeded in establishiirg itself 
as one of the progressive and well orgajused industries. On account of the 
growing demaixd for shoes within the country and also its oxport-})otential, 
the Industry has started playing a useful role in India’s economy. In 1961, 
there were 143 Footwear factories in the country with an avcragci employment 
of about 25 thousand pcr.sons. 

Data collected during the pre.sent Survey show that on 3l3t March, 1965, 
the estimated total number of persons employed in the Industry svas nearly 
25 thousand, of whom 412 were i\ot covered under the Fac.tories Act. Of 
these, nearly 90 per cent, wore ‘Productioix and Related Workers’, 5 per ceixt. 
were ‘Clerical and Related Persojinel’, 3 per cejxt. were engaged on ‘Watch 
and Ward and ‘Other Services’ and 2 per cent, were ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel’ and ‘Admiixistrative, Executive aixd Managerial Persotx- 
nel’. The Survey further revealed that the working force in tlie Industry 
consisted mainly of men. Child labour was totally absent and women consti- 
tuted a negligible proportion. Only 45 per cent, of the workers were time- 
rated and the rest were piece-rated. 

Oixly 12 per cent, of the factories employed some of their workers through 
contractors, who constituted about 5 per cent, of the total ‘Prodiudion Workers’ 
in the Industry. Nearly 66 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ employed 
directly were permaixent and 32 per cent, temporary while the rest were proba- 
tioners, casual workers, Badli and appreixtices. Distribution of directly 
employed ‘Production Workers’ according to their length of service shows 
that nearly 44 per cent, had put in less than oixe year’s service, about 22 per 
cent, between one and five years’ service about 15 per cent, between five and 
ten years’ and the ri'st (about 19 p<'r cent.) had 10 y<'ars’ or more of service 
to their credit. 

Comparison of average daily earnings of workers of different categorias 
at the uxdustry level revealed that the ‘Administrative, Executive and Mana- 
gerial Personnel’ ranked first (Rs. 19*02), closely hdlowod by the ‘Professional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’ Group (Rs. 15*09). The relative figures for 
‘Clerical and Related Workers’ and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
were Rs. 7*80 and Rs. 3*80 respectively. Wage data relatiixg to ‘Production 
Workers’ was not collected during the Survey. The Survey further revealed 
marked difference in average daily earnings of the workers employed in large 
size and small size factories. 


no 
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The practice of paying a separate dearness allowance was prevalent in 
about 29 per cent, of the footwear factories. Payment of separate house-rent 
allowance, conveyance allowance, productioix or incentive bonus and night 
shift allowance was not mucli in voguo in the Industry. During the Survev 
a few Footwear factories were foun<l to bo paying Annual Bonus, Festival 
Bonus and Profit Sharing Botins. 

About 89 per cent, of the factories were working one shift a day, 6 per cent, 
two shifts and the rast (about ft per cent.) were working throe shifts. Nearly 
6 per cent, of the factories wertt wttrking night shifts. Generally all the fac- 
tories had a regular system of change-over of workers from night shift to day 
shift and vice verm. 

In none of the factories surveyed the daily and wotskly hours of work ex- 
ceeded 9 and 48 respectively. It is estimated that in about 9 per cent, of fac- 
tories, the daily hours of work were less t han 8. 

In regard to such basic conservancy requirements like latrines and 
urinals, tlie posit ion was I'onnd to be more or less sat isfactory as t he percentage 
of factories where those facilities existed was about 92 and 03 respectively. 

It was estimated that nearly 'bO per cent, of the faiitories in the 
country were granting earned leave to their (miployees and during 
1964, nearly 58 percent, of the workers had availed of earned leave with jiay. 
The practice of granting casual leave and sick leave existed in about 
30 per cent, and 13 percent, of t lie Footwear factorie.s respectively. National/ 
Festival hobdays were being allowed in all the factories surveyed. 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to be 
existing in all the factories. Though only about 12 percent, of the factories 
were statutorily' obliged to supply' cool wati^r in summer, it was observtJd that 
in actual practice about 70 per c«mt. of the factorkis were supplying cooled 
water during the summer. Washing limilities were found to have been 
provided in about three-fourths of the factories, out of whush nearly 88 per 
cent, supplitxl soap also to the workers. A little, more than half of the 
factorioB had inovidod bathing facilities. 

As regards canteems, about 12 per cent, of the factories were under a 
statutory obligation to provide the canteens. The Survey has revealed that 
all these factories had provided the canteens. Generally, the location, surround- 
ings and hygienic conditions of the canteens were satisfactory. 

AiTangements for recreation inthefVum of indoor /outdoor games, dramas, 
film shows, radio etc., existed in about 4 per cent, of the factories andthoc<»st 
in all casns was met by the management. 

Dispensaries w<!re jn-ovided in about 9 per cent, of tlie factories, out of 
which about 84 per cent had part-t ime doctors and t he rest liad whole time 
doctors. Statutory provisions inrespc<4. of Ambulance llooms wasfoundtobo 
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complied with by the factories wliih? about 9S per (^cnt. of the Footwear fac- 
tories liad provided first-aid boxes. 

Not mu(*.h atteiilion seems to liave paid by t he Industry to the pro- 
blem of providing re^sidciitial aceommodatjo)i tor its employees siueo only 
about 13 ])<u‘ceut. of the fa(5t(?rics had }»r(ivi<l<‘.d hou-tvs to its employees und 
hardly 3 per cent, of tlie workers actually beiK^fil ed by suc.h taeilitle.s. 

Provident fund schcTUos were inexistence in a bout 61 per ceu*:. of t]j<‘ 
factories and nearly 55 p('r eent. of the workers wei't inembiu*s of sueh sehem(‘s 
on 31st March, 1965. Pension and Grata iiy scheuuss w<u*(‘ in voiijue in lO ]>er 
cent, and 15 j)cr cent, of the factories rcspecl ively. 

It is estimated tliat the rale of accidents in the Indus! ry was 23 per 
Ihousand workers employed during 1964 and all the accidents were of minor 
nature resulting hi temporary disability. None of the units surveyed reported 
any occupational dis ase aflilicting their workers. 


During 1959 - 65 excej)ting 1960 and 1963, there were more or less |)eace- 
fiil conditions in the Industryand the number ol‘ strikes and lock outs was 
not significant. Trade Unionism had not much developed in tJie Footwear 
Industry as only a bout 13 percent* of* the laciories had trade unions 
covering about 39 ])(U* cent, of tlu5 workers. Ijarge factories accouuttMl Ibr 
most ol* the trade unions. 


Collective agreements, sin<*e 1956, had been concluded in a pproxbnately 
9 per cent, of the factories. Tlui issues settled in these agreements included 
revision oi wages, dearness allowance, bonus, gra tuity etc. Out of about one- 
fifth of Footwear factories under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Or- 
ders, nearly 72 per cent, had done so. {Since most of the factories were not 
big, only about 7 j)er cent, were under an obligation to appoint Labour Otiicers 
and a majority of these factories liad appointed such ofTKicrs. Works ( \)mmitte«3B 
were obligatory in about 22 per cent, of the factory's, but only 7 per cent, of 
these had actually set up such Committees. There i\as a prescribed grievance 
procedure in about 22 per cent, of the factories. 


Data pertaining to labour cost, collected in respect of workers receiving 
less than TIs. 4(X)*0() per month, sliow that in 1961, the cost ])er man-day 
worked in the Footwear Industry was lls. 5-75. Wages element, i.e., basic 
wages, dcainoss allowance and inceniive/pioduction bonus, alont^ accounted 
for about 87 per cent, of the total labour cost. Oilier important components 
of labour cost weuc obligatory social service contributions (about 6 per cent.), 
bonuses (about 4 per (‘.ent.), subsidies (about, 2 per cent.) wliile non-obligatory 
social security contributions, and other <*x-gratia paymenhs aciiounted for 
the balance. 
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Siiiient features of the Footwear factories iu the country, as thrown up by 
the Survey of Labour Conditions, are presented in the following Statement 

y-i. 

Statement 9*1 

Salient Features of the Footwear Industry 



Estimates for 

Particulars 

the industry. 


as a whole 

1 

2 


Employmeni 
(Proportion of) 

Production and related workers (inclutling supervisory) 
Women labour 

Production workers employed through contractors 
Piece-rated workers 
Time-rated workers 
Permanent workers 

Employees having a service of 10 years or more 
Factories providing training and/or apprenticeship facilities 

II. Wagea and Emoluments 
Average daily earnings of: 

(i) Professional, Technical and Rolatecl Personnel 

{ii) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel 

{iii) Clerical and Related Workers (including supervisory) 

(iv) Watch and Ward and Other Services 
Factories paying. separate dearness allowance 

Factories in which the dearness allowance was linked with the 
price index number 

Factories paying produotion/incentive bonus 
Factories paying annual bonus 
Factories paying festival bonus 

III. Hours of IVor^f etc. 

(Proportion of) 

Factories where daily hours of work wore 8 or less 
Factories where weekly hours of work wore 48 or less 
Factories whore spread over was up to 9 hours 
Factories where rest interval was half an hour to one hour 

IV. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

(Units granting) 

Earned leave 

Sick leave 
Casual leave 

National and festival holidays 
Weekly day of rest 


consume 


90% 

45 % 

0«% 

19 % 

6% 


Ks. 15 09 
Rs. 19- 02 
7*80 
3.80 
29ro 


Ra. 

Ra. 


8%t 

2 % 

8 % 

8 % 


94 % 

95% 

94% 

98% 


45% 

13% 

30% 

100 % 

lOOo/o 


♦Negligible. 

fOut of tboao paying a aeparate dearness allowance. 
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10s ti mates for 

Particulars 

the industry. 


as a whole 

1 

2 


V. Welfare and Amenities 

(Units pi’oviding) 

Seating arrangcinotita (out of tiioao where workers had to do work standing) 
Drinking water facility 
Washing facility . . 

Host shelters 
Canteens 
-Latrines 
Urinals 

La hour/ Wei fare iXUeers 
l<"irst-a.id boxes 
Ambulance rooms 
Hecreation facilities 
Educational facilities 
Housing facility 

VI, Social Security 
^(Units having) 

Provident fund schemes 


Pension schemes . . 

Gratuity schonu'S . . 

VII. Accidents Rate 

(Por thousand workers employed) 

VIII. Industrial Relations 
Factories having trade unions 

l^roportion of workers who were members of trade unions 
Units having concluded collective agreements 
Factories having Standing Orders . . ... 

Factories having works/Joint Committees 

IX. Labour Cost 

Labour cost per man-day worked during 1964 


* • /o 
100 % 
75 % 
2 % 
12 % 
02 % 
t>3% 
5% 
0S% 
2 % 
4% 


13% 

(3%)t 


«1% 

(55%)t 

10 % 

15% 

23 


13% 

30% 

9% 

22V{, 

1-5% 


Ks. S-75 


"‘Insignifioant. 

tindicates porcontago of workers boused. 

{Indicates poreoutago of workers who wore members of provident fund sebemos. 





A HKIKF NOTE ON TOE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE 
lAIE i llOD OF ESTIMATION ADOFTED 

1 . i><i tuple Desifi )}. — 

For i lu* Survey of La I)our Goiidil ions, a nuiUi sta^H' sampling procedure with 
indnsLy as a stralinn, willi furtlier regional strata for those industries which 
were found to he highly co]ic( nlrah^d in partuailar regions or areas, was followed. 
The registered factories t>elonging to tlio.se industries for which regional 
stratification was found nei'essaiy \s<ue stratified and each c’enf re cu'area of 
high conec ntral ion was (a ken as a sejia rate, regional vStra timi of the industry 
and tlie rema iiiing scattere(l fa<*tnries w(To ehihlx d together into a single 
residual stra t um. Est ahlishments in an indust ly /regional stratum were arran- 
ged in a fn»(piency distrihiitioii fashion witli siiita hie <dass intervals and were 
divided into two sizt‘groii]is, large factories ami small fa (stories, on the basis 
of an ojitiiuum eut-olV point derived for each industry. The. optimuTu cut-off 
point was so di'iived that if all I1 h‘ establishments in th<^ upp<u’ size group wa»rc 
included in the sample, the results obtained would yield an estima te, ofov(*r- 
all employrmmt w ithin b jier cent, etnn' at 95 ])er<*eiit. confid(‘ncc interval, 
and the sample size' would lx* minimum. TJu', oj)t imujn cut off point varied from 
industry to industry. For tju' Footwear Industry, it was ehosiui as 190, wliich 
was approximately equal totlic av<‘ragesize of emjhiyim^lit in the Imlustry. 
However, eonsid<u ing the limit-i'd rc'sourees a,va,ilal)Ie for tlu‘ Survey of J^a hour 
Goudilions aml.the ]»racti^a bilit y, etc^., it was though! that a sample of 1?5 
j)cr cent, from the iqqx'r size grou])and 12.1 per cent, from the lower size 
grou}> would yi< Id reli. ble re sults, lloweviu*, t lie expe} itaiee of ea rlier Surveys 
had shown tic t <lue to (i) m n-a vaiJability of very reoeiit fiaim , {ii) closures 
and (0?) units elianging tlu ir line, of production, considerable shrinkage had 
occurred to tlic desired .sanij)le size. Hence it was decided that for taking into 
account such closures etc., tlie required sample s zc sliouid be increased to 
allow for the above mentioned shrinkage,. Since tlie sample size in respect 
of almost all industries ]jad been inflated to s:-.feguarcl against shrinkage due 
to closure of units (,‘t<‘., substitution was rc'soiied to only in case of abnormal 
closures oi units, in tJie manner explained below: 

I. In case of siu li indust rii’s wheie the sampl<3 size had not been inflated, 
substitution was done to replace sampled units found closed. 

{a) It tlie, number of sa]iiplc<l units was 5 or less in size class of a parti- 
cular in< lustry /stra turn; or 

(6) The number of units found closed, etc., was more than 1 in a samj)lc 
of 6 to 10 units of a size <*lass ol partieailar industry/stratum. 

(c) In case^i where tlie ; ample sizes were more tban 10 units, subs- 
titution was made when the extent of closures wa s 50% or more. 
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II. For inclustrios wlierc llic. «amp1o si/.o Iiad already Ixvn inflated, 
substitution was done only if the extent ol i Iomik' wa . r)(>% or more irrespee- 
tivo of the size of the samjjle unless sucli a. high rat was already not iced in the 
Second Occupational Wage Survey and consequently taken into account in fixing 
the sample size’s . 

The ultimate samjding units, nanudy registered factories, mines or 
plantations within an industry /regional stratum were arranged by <!ontiguous 
St; tes and within each State l)y contiguous districts in a serpiaitine fashion so 
that districts formed a eontinnons chain from one Stat(' to aiiotJier. Having 
arranged the list of units in the above manner, the unit above tlie ojitimum 
cut-off point were taken in the upfier-size class and llie rest in the low or-sizo class. 
From these size-groups, tlie reejuired number of units wc'ri' sek'ctc d by syste- 
matic sumjding witJi a random start. The frame on the basis of AvJiii-Ji the sam- 
ple was selected in tlic case of Footwear factories Avas the list of registered 
factorie . for tJic year 1963*. 

2i Method of E^simatiov — 

In the cour e of the Survey, variom <]ia racteristic.> w ere stiidi<‘d, of 

which were correlated with employment wdu'n as tliere were otlierswhieh were 
not correlated with enqdoyment but with the number of establishments. Conse- 
quently, two dilTen lit nu’tliods were lued for w orking out estimates. 

For estimating the totals oft hose characterist us whieli are liiglily <*orrela- 
ted with eni])loyineut su<*li as earnings, labour cost, laiio of total (employ- 
ment was used as tin' blow ing u]) factor. For estima ting tin* tota Is oflliosi^ 
characteristics whiidi are not <*()rrelated with i'mjdoynieut su<‘h as, nnmlu'r of 
units })roviding certain w elfare !'aci]iti(es, etc., \ hv lali(’) o' units was used as the 
blowing up factor. Kstimatos of percentages lia\(*. bemi airived at by comput- 
ing in each case tlic ratio of the estimates of the totals lor the two cliaracteris- 
tics involved. 


Inany stratum the estimates lor the total ol X-cLaracteristie not correla- 
ted with employment is given by : 


Nu - N'u ^ , Ni_ N'l 

A. — — Zjj Aiu 

iiii- n u u 


u'l 


Xii 


(I) 


TJio summatiou oxtoudiug over all the sampled units surveyed in tlie 
stratum 


Where X — The estimated total of tJic X-charaeteristic for a parti- 

cular stratum; 

Nu and N[ = the number of units in the original population as featur- 

ing in the 1968, list, w^hich was used as frame, in the 
upper and lowrer size-groups, respectively of the stratum 
concerned; 


" ^or Audhra Pradcbh and IRIaharablitra libt rulatcs to Ibo your 11)02. 
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N\, and N'l - 


7^11 and Hi - - 


h'u -ind p/\ - 


Xi,i a?id Xii 


tlic uiimlKM' of units wliioli foaturcd in the 1963 list but 
worn not foaturirii^ in the latest available list nearest to 
tlie ]>eriod of the Survey in tlie upper and lower size- 
groups respeetively of the stratum coneorued ; 

the total number of units in t.he sample (from 1963 list) 
in tlie ii[)[)er an<l lower size-groups respoctiv^ely of the 
stratum oonccrjicil; 

tie*, nmuber of sampled units, whicli were found at the 
time of tjio Survey to be cl«)sed or to have eilianj^ed the 
line of proiluetiou and hon(‘e left out in the upper and 
lower size-groups respectively of the stratum concerned; 

the total of the eliaractoristie in the ith sample unit 
of the upper and lower size groups respeetively of th 
stratum eoncernod. 


The iiotals for s.n indnitrv an*, obtained o i tlie b i^in of tlie above formula 
for each one of the strata of <Jie indii'Jtry. 

In any .stratum the e^itimite for ihn eharacLeristie V '-Cfirrelated with 
e]a 2 )loymeiit is given by 




M - 


Y ,, 




Tlio oxtciuUiv' ovor m units iii tJio strutuiu. 


Where Y--t]LC cstiuxafced total of the chaructoristic 


Y -for a particular stratum. 

- N'u ati-l^'-'Ni N'l - (h<! total cm]>lovmeut ill lOGd ill the N„ — N'u 

and N| — N'l units respectively. 

*'"ii - 'I'u ’(I I '''ill - ii'i = the total employment in 1963 in ii„ — ■ u'„ 

and n, — n'l sampled units re.speotivoly. 

s.'id ^i| .= the tot, ill of t.]io characteristic Y in the ith sampled units 
of t.ho upper and lower .size groups respectively of the 
strati.un concerned. 

The totals for an industry are ohbainel I>v summing up the total s obtained 
on till' l>asis of the above formula for eacJi one of the strata of an industry. 
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